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“They say he got his start with a 
Christmas Club account.”’ 





“It’s always like this at the Christmas Club window.” 


All joking aside—your Christ- 
mas Club man can show you 
how to attract a steady swarm 
of new customers for all your 
other services. There’s no ob- 
ligation, either. Just drop us 
a line. Today? 
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New Secwily 


WITH THE 


NEW MOSLER SUPER CENTURY 
DUAL DEPOSITORY 


The only dual depository that has earned the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Seal of Approval covering both bag and envelope deposits! 





You’ve seen the day and night depository taking on an 
entirely new status as a banking service in recent years. 
You’ve seen more and more banks welcoming this means 
of extending banking hours . . . more and more customers 
welcoming this round-the-clock service. 


That’s why you’ll recognize, at once, the significance of 
this newest Mosler development . . . a dual day and night 
depository that gives both banker and bank customer an 
entirely new sense of security in handling both envelope 
and bag deposits. 


Mosler engineers knew that such security . . . for both 


design, modern appearance, completely functional engineering, 
quietness and ease of operation. A smooth, lustrous stainless 
steel finish sets off the recessed black and vermilion letters. 


4 NOT ONLY THE ULTIMATE IN SECURITY, but also in beauty of 


MOSLER 


and banking go forward together 


, The Mosler Safe Cumpany « Since 1848 « 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio ¢ World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
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bag and envelope deposits . . . could be accomplished 
only through engineering advances never before achieved. 


They set about to achieve them. They set about to provide 
complete security from “‘fishing”—the insertion of lines, 
wires and the like to withdraw deposits. They set about 
to achieve complete security from “‘trapping”—the inser- 
tion of a device to catch deposits short of the chute for 
later withdrawal. They set about to win the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label for not just one but both units— 
for both envelope and bag deposits—a goal no other 
dual day and night depository had ever won before. 


When you see this label on the Mosler Dual Day and Night 
Depository, you know it’s the highest certification by the most 
respected authorities for the certification of the safety and 
security of protective equipment in business and banking. 
And you know something else when you look at this label. 
You know that the name Mosler on it is the name that for over 
100 years has earned the highest respect of leaders in business, 
banking and government. Quite simply, it means that it is... 
the finest. Phone, wire, or write’ for complete information. 
Or mail coupon below. 


‘Wail Coupon. Jor FREE full color brochunt with. 
- onl 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. 1-152 

320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 

Please send me your new full-color brochure on Mosler’s new 
Super Century Dual Depository with complete details and 
specifications. 
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‘EXCELLENT JOB’ 


To the Editor: 

Would appreciate if it were possible to 
get some tear sheets “When Does Bigness 
Become Too Big” page 32 and “Bankers 
Must Become More Active in Political 
Arena” page 29 in the September issue. 

I would like to have them for our next 
directors meeting and so I am enclosing a 
air mail stamped addressed envelope for 
your convenience. 

I like your publication very much and 
believe you are doing an excellent job. 


ED MOLONEY 


President, The Cheboygan State 
Savings Bank 
Cheboygan, Michigan 


LIKES BARTON LETTER 


To the Editor: 


I would appreciate a copy of the John 
W. Barton letter in your October issue, 
the one explaining the differences between 
banks and savings and loans associations. If 
possible, I plan to have copies printed 
and mailed to our customers. 


A. J. RHODA 


Cashier, State Bank of Grey Eagle 
Grey Eagle, Minnesota 


ELECTION. YEAR THOUGHTS 
To the Editor: 


Hardly is it necessary to remind anyone 
that this is an election year. It is a year of 
political diagnoses, by reason of which al- 
most’ everything will be found wrong with 
our economic establishment. The suggested 
remedies well may be expected to contem- 
plate a wide variety of improbable pro- 
posals, with special emphasis on more free 
spending of tax raised dollars and higher 
production costs to be passed on to the 
consumer, being each and all of us. 

Perhaps most of us would prefer to buy 
our own Christmas presents and surely all 
who rely on a more or less fixed income 
will display little enthusiasm over an ever 
rising cost of living. A fortunate part of 
the situation lies in the fact that at least 
very many of these proposed remedies will 
never be attempted, while numerous others 
will get no further than the oratory stage. 

I recall a suggestion that, if a full session 
of one of our legislative bodies could be 
devoted to the repeal of existing statutes, 
it probably would prove very helpful. 

There is one advantage in the present 
situation: It is no trouble to interview 
prospective legislators, state and national. 
We do not have to go out of our way to 
realize that privilege. The candidates are 
looking for us. Unfortunately, those who 
represent the banking field are few indeed, 
by comparison to those who represent nu- 
merous, well organized “pressure groups.” 
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Some of these groups are rather well 
consolidated in their demands. Others ap- 
pear less well in agreement, but what may 
be lacking in internal agreement is rather 
well compensated by politically engendered 
public sympathy. Those who propose to 
represent banking are divided in their 
views and their total numbers reach only 
into the thousands, while those other groups 
are numbered in the millions. 

Thus banking starts under a double hand- 
icap. To overcome it, there must be in- 
telligent, dedicated effort. This is no time 
to “let George do it.” 

Unlike very many other groups, that for 
which independent banking stands is not 
born of selfishness and greed, but, rather, 





Cover Photo 





In Kennebunk, Maine, the Ocean 
National Bank is co-operating with 
the police department in bringing 
a safety message to school chil- 
dren. Here Police Chief A. Wesley 
Leech hands out a few of the safe- 
ty pamphlets which have been dis- 
tributed. 

As a follow-up, the bank sent 
photos of each presentation, simi- 
lar to the one above, to every par- 
ent whose child was photographed. 

The public relations gesture has 
been well received, according to 
Maxwell F. Eveleth Sr., vice presi- 
dent and cashier. Parents say the 
children took the safety message 
to heart because of the way it was 
presented. Many parents have got- 
ten copies of the pamphlet to send 
to friends out-of-town, which ex- 
plains in part why the distribution 
total has reached 1,700 in Kenne- 
bunk, a community of 4,273. 





is charged with a very great public inter- 
est. That interest, however, the vast ma- 
jority of those who compose that “public” 
fail to understand or appreciate, even 
though there probably is evidence of a de- 
gree of apprehension. It is, therefore, high- 
ly desirable that banking’s cause shall not 
become entangled in partisan politics. 

In recent years—and presently—there has 
been and is greatly increased concentration 
of power. This has been and is true in 
every field of endeavor: government, labor, 
business and finance, 

Because finance lies at the very root of 
every undertaking, including government, 
concentrated control thereof constitutes an 
even more serious threat to our way of life 
than does similar concentration in either of 
the other fields. 

What has just been said must not be con- 
strued as minimizing in any degree the evil 
effects of monopoly in any field. Full blown 
monopoly can mean only socialism or fas- 
cism, which is closely akin thereto. Social- 
ism typifies Russia, where socialism and 
not communism is practiced. Fascism car- 
ries us back to Italy, then to Germany, as 
these countries were not too long since. 
Let us not permit further to be fostered in 
our own country a situation, which, exist- 
ing in other nations, but lately was respon- 
sible for plunging us into a world war. 

One need but read the newspapers to ob- 
serve the rapid pace at which business con- 
cerns, once competitive, are being consoli- 
dated. 

A farmer complains that, whereas for 
years he had bought a certain type of seed 
corn from a given concern, now he has to 
go to a larger, former competitor of that 
seed house, because the latter has recently 
bought and absorbed the former. The larg- 
er concern has been soliciting his business 
for years. He did not like their methods or 
their product. Now apparently he has little 
choice. What may be happening to the 
price, he does not indicate. What estab- 
lished monopoly can, and ultimately surely 
will do to price is a matter about which 
there need be little speculation. 

The situation just described is m no way 
peculiar to any specific field. Certainly 
banking is far from being immune to its 
operation. And this is an election year 
wherein those who will be making our laws, 
state and national, are and will be solicit- 
ing our support. 

The New Mexico Bankers Association is 
reported to have taken a substantial step 
in their state without the aid of legislation. 
Reportedly, they reached an agreement with 
appropriate authorities, which provides 
that, after a specified time, no state funds 
shall be deposited in any bank, the major- 
ity of the stock of which is owned by. other 
than natural persons, resident of the State 
of New Mexico. 

There are numerous matters which may 
properly be advanced in this year of polli- 
tics—and this in the interest of the many, 
rather than of the few. I am thinking of 
a chap who would like to see the original 
holding company act broadened to include 
any holding company. He contends if that 
original act is good, as many believe it to 
be, then why will it not be a better act if 
it be made to blanket the field? 

In this year when much of the political 
noise is not especially provocative of seri- 
ous thought, it would seem to be well to 
attempt to commit some of our potential 
lawmakers to a constructive program wor- 
thy of their efforts. 


L. B. McBRIDE 


Former President 
Independent Bankers Association 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
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PAY 'N SAVE 





Illinois Bank Increases Personal 
Savings Accounts with Novel Plan 


By Lawrence Keller Qr. 


President, Alton Banking & Trust Company, Alton, Illinois 


The story behind the Pay ’N Save 
Plan starts four years ago. At that 
time, the officers of the bank met to 
discuss the problems of bringing 
more savings into the bank. 

We built our business on instal- 
ment-financing loans in this industrial 
community by catering to the in- 
dividual, but like many banks, we 
found ourselves in the position where 
we had more borrowers than sur- 
plus funds. 

For four years the problem was 
discussed from every angle. Different 
solutions were discussed, discarded, 
and consolidated into what finally be- 
came the Pay ’N Save Plan. When 
we finally arrived at what we con- 
sidered a plausible and practical so- 
lution to our savings account prob- 
lem, we discovered that we had de- 
veloped a new concept in banking. 

Here’s how our plan works: 

A forced savings plan is divided 
into two parts. The first division 
serves the customer who desires to 
borrow a specific amount as a sav- 
ings goal, while the second division 
serves the customer who desires to 
achieve a specified savings goal at 
the same time he is paying off another 
loan or purchase. 

The first division of Pay ’N Save 
operates as follows: The customer, 
with the help of the bank, selects a 
savings goal to be reached at the 
end of a specified period of time. The 
bank deposits in a savings account 
the total amount of the savings goal 
plus an additional amount which rep- 
resents the interest which the bank 
would normally charge for an instal- 
ment loan of like size. 

For example, if the saver selects 
a savings goal of $500 to be reached 
in one year, the bank will deposit 
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(Editor’s Note: Competition for 
the savings dollar is keener today 
than ever before in history. This ar- 
ticle tells how an Illinois bank worked 
out a solution to the familiar prob- 
lem of having more borrowers than 
surplus funds. The new plan cap- 
italizes on the well established Amer- 
ican tradition of making regular 
payments with coupon books. 

If you believe the same technique 
would help your bank, send your 
queries about the copyrighted plan 
directly to the Alton Banking & Trust 
Company.) 





$531.96 in his account to be repaid 
in twelve monthly instalments of 


$44.33 each. 


Coupons for Customer 


A regular non-interest bearing in- 
stalment loan note is signed, with the 
savings account pledged as collateral. 
A monthly payment plan is set up and 
a coupon book is sent to the custom- 
er. At the end of the specified time, 
if he has made his regular monthly 
payments, the customer has a savings 
account in the amount of his savings 
goal plus the accumulated bank in- 
terest previously mentioned. Life in- 
surance coverage for the amount of 
the loan protects the customer at no 
additional cost. Interest payments are 
made by check twice a year, to the 
customer, on the amount the cus- 
tomer has paid in. 

The second division of the Pay ’N 
Save Plan operates in this way: When 
the customer comes into the bank to 
make application for a personal 
loan for some reason other than sav- 
ings, the loan interviewer, after ap- 
proving the credit, suggests doubling 





the amount of the loan and doubling 
the payment period. 

If the customer desires this plan, 
the bank furnishes a regular coupon 
payment book and the customer 
makes regular monthly payments. At 
the end of these monthly payments, 
the customer has paid off his original 
loan, has a savings account in the 
bank for the same amount as the 
original loan, plus interest. Interest 
payments on the deposits in the sav- 
ings portion of the loan are made 
twice a year by check. 

The customer is protected by a 
life insurance policy furnished at no 
additional cost. This policy would pay 
off the balance of this savings loan 
and the regular instalment loan would 
also paid off by consumer credit life 


About the Author .. . 


Lawrence Keller Jr., a 1927 
graduate of the University of Illi- 
nois in Com- 
merce and Fi- 
nance, started 
with the Alton 
Banking & 
Trust Company 
as a clerk in the 
Trust Depart- 
ment on May 
15, 1928. He 
became secre- 
tary, trust officer and a director 
in 1933; vice president in 1942 
and president in January, 1954. 
Active in civic affairs, Mr. Kel- 
ler has to his credit numerous 
contributions to the community 
welfare. Among them: president 
of the Boy Scout Council; organ- 
izer of the Community Chest and 
Chamber of Commerce. 





MR. KELLER 
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A COVERED WAGON in front of the Alton Banking & 
Trust Company in Alton, Illinois, was one of the promotion 


insurance in the event of the custom- 
er’s death, at any time after the sign- 
ing of the notes. 

In the event that a customer falls 
behind in the monthly payments, a 
regular instalment loan collector calls 
on the customer and attempts to col- 
lect the payment. It is felt that the 
calls by the instalment loan collector 
will help these people establish reg- 
ular savings habits. 

There, briefly, is the Pay ’N Save 
Plan. It offers people a way to save 
which is very easy and enables them 
to take advantage of the American 
habit of budgeting certain amounts 
for every purpose. 

The plan was completely solidified 
in the Spring of 1956 and it was 
agreed by bank management that it 
would be advantageous to bring in 
an outside agency to help with ad- 
vertising and promoting Pay ’N Save 
in Alton. 


Promotion Program 


The advertising and public relations 
agency of Frank Block Associates, 
located in St. Louis, was designated 
the official bank agency and was 
given the job of promoting Pay ’N 
Save in the Alton area. 

The Greater Alton area, an indus- 
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trial community of some 75,000 
people, was kept in mind in drawing 
up the following advertising and pro- 
motion plans. The aim was to reach 
the greatest number of people as 
quickly as possible and to let these 
people know that Pay ’N Save was 
now available. 

Through the course of years, the 
bank had adopted the use of a 
“WEDGE” symbol. This symbol was 
used in all advertising and promotion 
to identify Pay ’N Save with the Al- 
ton Banking and Trust Co. The com- 
plete advertising campaign was laid 
out to take advantage of newspaper 
ads, outdoor advertising, direct mail, 
and window displays. 

The newspaper advertising cam- 
paign was heavy during the first 
month. Four newspaper ads appeared 
each week, two full page, and two 
300-line ads. These ads were set up 
in a series of 12 and after the first 
showing were rerun to afford maxi- 
mum impact at minimum cost. 

Outdoor advertising was used ex- 
tensively, with numerous billboards 
devoted to promoting Pay ’N Save. 
Special emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the account could be opened 
at no charge to the customer. 

A direct mail campaign was under- 


devices used to dramatize the bank’s Pay ’N Save Plan. The 
plan has been effective in building savings deposits. 








taken with two different mailing 
pieces to go to bank customers. A 
mailing list of some 15,000 people 
was used in this direct mail pro- 
motion. 


Employes’ Contest 


Window and interior of the bank 
were decorated to promote Pay ’N 
Save. The campaign was kicked off 
a week before the general public an- 
nouncement with a sales dinner. A 
sales contest was launched to com- 
plement the advertising campaign. 

Employes were divided into teams 
headed by bank directors and were 
acquainted with the Pay ’N Save idea 
and the plan. They were asked to 
sell the plan not only to the customers 
they met in their normal banking day 
but also their friends. The employes 
were furnished an ample supply of 
prospect cards and were given the 
details of the sales contest rules. 

The contest was set up so that each 
individual in the bank had the fullest 
opportunity to gain both daily and 
weekly prizes. The cash prizes were 
based on one-half cent per dollar of 
new business. The weekly prizes were 
based on a team prize which gave 
each person either a choice of a $5 
gift certificate or a $5 prize. Grand 
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team prize was a family night at the 
Chase Hotel in St. Louis with floor 
show and dinner. 

A separate contest was created in 
the Instalment Credit Department be- 
cause it was felt that this department 
had an unfair advantage in a general 
bank contest. The grand prize offered 
this group was a week’s vacation with 
pay between Christmas and New 
Years. The six individuals in the In- 
stalment-Loan Department who deal 
directly with the public were divided 
into three teams. Each team consisted 
of an instalment-loan interviewer and 
his secretary. 

An additional promotion stunt was 
a covered wagon, bearing two pro- 
fessional girl models and “Strike It 
Rich” signs on each side. The wagon 
toured the city on two successive 
Fridays and the models handed out 
candy and small gold pans with the 
imprint “Pan Out Your Fortune at 
the Wedge Bank.” This promotion 
was very successful in making the 
public conscious of “Pay ’N Save.” 

The original thought behind the 
Pay ’N Save Plan was that it would 
appeal to those people in this in- 
dustrial area, who would like to save 
up to approximately $500 in one or 
two years. The direct mail pieces, 
newspaper ads, and the charts were 
set up so that payments could be 
made up to five years with a top 
savings goal of $5,000. 


Results Top Hopes 


Some interesting results were ob- 
served after the first fourteen days of 
the Pay ’N Save Plan. First, the plan 
was approximately three times as 
successful as anticipated. Secondly, 
the average amount of a Pay ’N Save 
loan was much higher than foreseen. 
At the present time, the average loan 
in the Pay ’N Save Plan is running 
close to $1,000; the average length 
of the loans is close to two and one- 
half years. 

These statistics can be further bro- 
ken down as follows: About 48 per- 
cent of all loans are for a period of 
one year and approximately 29 per 
cent of the loans are for a period of 
five years. It appears one of the pri- 
mary purposes for the Pay ’N Save 
loan is that of saving money for 
educational funds. 

One of the most attractive features 
of the Pay ’N Save Plan is that it is 
absolutely free to the customer. He 
pays no interest. He actually collects 
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Banks Can Get 
Movie on Sound 
Conditioning 


“Quiet, Please,” a new color mo- 
tion picture describing the use of 
acoustical material to alleviate noise 
problems in the home, has been pro- 
duced by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany and is available to banks and 
credit agencies for showing before 
consumer groups. 

The film explains the need for 
sound-absorbing materials in mod- 
ern, open-planned home construction 
and shows how sound-conditioning 
can reduce the noise level. Also de- 
scribed is the use of acoustical ma- 
terial in home renovation projects. 
Installation procedures are mentioned 
briefly as the film demonstrates how 
cracked, unsightly ceilings can be 
made more attractive through the use 
of acoustical tile. 

Viewing time is 14 minutes. 

The film is available on a loan ba- 
sis free of charge from Armstrong 
District Offices or the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





interest on his payments semiannually 
by check. 

Pay ’N Save is now being extended 
to include a group plan for the small 
business or industry. This will offer 
the employer three different methods 
of Pay ’N Save: 

@ A bonus type plan, where the 
employer may pay the full amount 
for a year. 

@ The split plan, where the em- 
ployer may match dollars with the 
employe. 

@ The employe plan, where the 
employe may have the employer with- 
hold from his check each month a 
specified amount which will be sent 
to the bank to be applied against the 
employe’s Pay ’N Save Plan. 

To date the group basis has not 
been fully explored, but mailing 
pieces are being readied and the bank 
plans on promoting this phase of 
Pay ’N Save more strongly. 

We are so enthused about this plan 
that we have copyrighted it and all 
the promotions built around it. We 
think we have found one answer to 
the problem of building savings de- 
posits. 





2 Firms Sign 
Agreement to 
Make Sorters 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, and Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, have announced a ten-year agree- 
ment to co-operate in the develop- 
ment and production of “sorter-read- 
ers” of checks and other original 
forms for use in connection with 
electronic data-processing machines 
for banks and offices. 

National Cash Register is one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
accounting machines and_ business 
systems. Pitney-Bowes, the leading 
maker of postage meters and mailing 
machines, also builds and markets a 
line of counting, imprinting and oth- 
er special business machines. 

Sorter-readers operating at speeds 
up to 750 items per minute, will elec- 
tronically “read” data printed or 
coded on checks and other original 
business forms, not only for the pur- 
pose of feeding the information into 
accounting machines, but also in or- 
der to sort the original material as 
may be desired. Punched cards, or 
tape, usually prepared from original 
forms, are the only generally used 
mechanical means of accomplishing 
these purposes at present. 

Under the agreement, Pitney-Bowes 
will build for NCR the mechanical 
portion of sorter-reader equipment 
for handling checks and other paper 
items, and NCR, purchasing such 
equipment from PB, will equip it 
with electronic reading heads and 
processing units, and market the com- 
plete sorter-readers to its customers. 
The machines will bear a Pitney- 
Bowes National Cash Register name- 
plate. 

In a joint release from their home 
offices, Stanley C. Allyn, president of 
NCR, and Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of PB, stated that “the pur- 
pose of the agreement is to enable 
each company, by cooperating and 
sharing our special skills, to move 
faster into the rapidly opening new 
areas of bank and business-office au- 
tomation”. 
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More Power for FDIC Seen As 
Threat to Dual Bank System 


There has been considerable com- 
ment in financial publications regard- 
ing the probe of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation by the Ful- 
bright Committee. This committee 
investigation was brought about by 
the embezzlement in Illinois of State 
Auditor Orville Hodge, a scandal 
which resulted in the imprisonment 
of Hodge, one of his assistants and 
a_ banker. 

I was privileged to sit in on a part 
of the hearing. My impression was 
that the principal witness for the 
FDIC was a reluctant one and that 
he didn’t make a good impression on 
Senator Fulbright. 

The FDIC was in a difficult posi- 
tion in this Illinois case. Orville 
Hodge as auditor also was head of 
the State Banking Department. The 
FDIC must work with the different 
state banking departments. Mr. 
Hodge was very popular and con- 
sidered by many to be a man who 
would go higher politically. His dis- 
honesty was of high proportion and 
he reached into many things. 

Perhaps this investigation by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will suggest a better means of 
operation by the FDIC. Perhaps 
more authority will be legislated to 
the corporation. Many bankers ap- 
parently feel that the FDIC now has 
ample authority and that the bad 
situation unearthed in Illinois should 
not induce the Congress to broaden 
the corporation’s powers. 

Primarily, the FDIC is an insur- 
ance organization. They have been 
given the power to conduct examina- 
tions so that the insurance fund 
would be amply protected. Through 
the authority for examining, their 
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by Bon Dubois 


Secretary, Independent Bankers Association 


examiners by suggestions and criti- 
cism to a considerable extent influ- 
ence banks’ policy. Economic poli- 
cies, we believe, should be left to the 
Federal Reserve System. 


Dual System Threat 


In the controversy now waging our 
dual system of banking may be seri- 
ously affected. If more power is dele- 
gated to the FDIC, there will be less 
authority retained by the different 
state banking departments. 

Even now many of our state bank- 
ing departments are becoming some- 
what subservient to the FDIC. Un- 
fortunately, in many instances, em- 
ployes of our state banking depart- 
ments are paid a lesser wage than the 
employes of the FDIC. 

State banking departments charter 
state banks. After these state banks 
have been chartered, they may get 
insurance or they may not. A charter 
given by the comptroller of the cur- 
rency to a national bank automati- 
cally provides the bank with insur- 
ance. 

@ Why shouldn’t the FDIC pro- 
vide insurance for a state chartered 
bank the same as it does when a char- 
ter is given for a national bank? 

@ Why shouldn’t the supervisors 
of state banks be charged with the 
same responsibility as the comptrol- 
ler of the currency? 

@ Can only federal officeholders 
be relied upon to use good judgment 
—are they superior to officeholders in 
the several states? 

Proponents of our dual system of 
banking are of the opinion that con- 
ditions vary in different states, that 
a state banking department is natur- 
ally closer to local situations and 


therefore is better informed on mat- 
ters within the state. Proponents fur- 
ther believe two systems of banking 
— national and state — operate as 
checks on abuses that might creep in 
if we had only one system. 

There is much vocal support for 
our dual system of banking. It is 
seldom that anyone advocates a single 
system. Our dual system of banking 
is safe from a frontal attack, but that 
does not mean that it cannot be un- 
dermined by giving the FDIC too 
much authority over state banks. 

Among the little bankers we hear 
much complaint of the arbitrary man- 
ner in which the FDIC conducts its 
examinations. We hear little com- 


, plaint on the examinations performed 


by the state banking departments, 
little criticism of national bank ex- 
aminations and the same can be said 
for the examinations of state mem- 
ber banks, by the Federal Reserve 
System. 

We have heard it said by bankers 
that they thought it might be advis- 
able to join the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem so that examinations by the FDIC 
could be avoided. There are other ad- 
vantages that accrue to a bank if it 
joins the Federal Reserve System. Per- 
haps more state banks would join if 
the reserve requirements weren’t so 
high. 

If too much authority is placed in 
the hands of the FDIC it might force 
a larger membership in the Federal 
Reserve System and that might be 
an inducement for state banks to be- 
come national banks. 

This, of course, would be a blow to 
our dual system of banking and defi- 
nitely cut down the size of the oper- 
ation of the FDIC as much of its ac- 
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tivities are connected to bank exam- 
inations. It could bring about a drift 
to one system of banking. Is that 
desirable? 

National banks are examined by 
the comptroller of the currency office. 
State banks are examined by the state 
banking department and the FDIC. 
State banks that are members of the 
Federal Reserve System are examined 
by the state banking office and by 
examiners of the Federal Reserve 
System. The FDIC accepts the exam- 
inations of the National Bank Depart- 
ment. It accepts the examinations by 
the Federal Reserve System, but it 
carries on its own examination of 
non-member state banks. 


FDIC Board 


It appears that the national banks 
are better represented in the FDIC 
than state banks. The comptroller of 
the currency is a member of the 
board of directors of the insurance 
corporation. He, therefore, is in an 
influential position affecting state- 
chartered banks. 

The Fulbright Committee may rec- 
ommend that the board of directors, 


consisting of three members, be elim- 
inated and that a single administrator 
be placed in charge. As this undoubt- 
edly would eliminate the comptroller 
of the currency, it is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 

There are quite a number of 
changes that the Fulbright Committee 
may recommend to the Congress. 
Some of these we believe have con- 
siderable merit; others would place 
too much authority in the FDIC. 

Of course, the Congress can only 
legislate as to federal agencies, but 
we feel in trying to remedy some of 
the defects in the operation of the 
FDIC, they may encroach upon the 
rights of the States. 

We can assume, I believe, that the 
unfortunate situation that has arisen 
in Illinois will bring about corrective 
state legislation. If laws and regula- 
tions need to be tightened, we believe 
the state legislatures can be entrusted 
with that job. 

We are fearful of placing too much 
authority, too much policy making 
power in a corporation that was 
brought into being for the basic pur- 
pose of insuring depositors’ funds. 





YOU WILL NEED A SPECIALIST 


For the past twenty years bank 
checks have been slowly but surely 
expanding their functional values. 
Their primary function remains 


as source documents for fast and 
accurate check handling has become 
widely recognized as usage has 
increased. As we approach the day 
of mechanized processing this will 
become more apparent. 


We who print checks for a living 
cannot help but be conscious of the 
fact that the more they are utilized 
as an integral part of mechanized 
accountiag, the more responsibility 
we will have to assume, Accuracy 
in the execution of check orders 
will take on a new meaning and 
precision will mean exactly what 
it is supposed to mean. We have a 
feeling that the bank checks of the 
future will be made only by top- 
notch professionals with up-to- 


unchanged but their significances 


















the-minute equipment and an 
abundance of know-how. 


Here at DeLuxe we have been 
alerted to this tightening up of tol- 
erances for some few years. That is 
the reason why we have kept our 
machines newand sparkling. That is 
why we have placed so much stress 
on proofreading and inspection. 
That is why we have kept our views 
fluid with respect to procedures 
that would contribute to accuracy. 


If indeed the checks of the future 
are to bear printed data upon which 
banks intend to rely for accounting 
exactness, the producing of such 
checks will require the knowledge 
of a specialist. It is our hope that 
we may continue to qualify. We 
hope also that many other check 

rinters similarly qualify, because 
it is important that a large number 
of us rise to the occasion. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 









We believe on the whole that the 
corporation has done a commend- 
able job and we think that perhaps 
with a few exceptions, the corpora- 
tion has all the power consistent with 
its type of operation. 

Sometimes one wonders if the op- 
eration of our private banking sys- 
tem will eventually become so strait- 
jacketed with regulations that a 
bank’s elasticity to serve its clientele 
will be seriously hampered. 

The people who own the banks 
have a big financial interest at stake. 
They naturally want to operate suc- 
cessfully. They are more vitally in- 
terested in a sound institution than 
are the examiners who examine them. 
In many cases the operating head of 
a bank has had far greater banking 
experience than the examiner. 

One thing that the Hodge debacle 
emphasizes is that a banker cannot 
afford to do irregular things as Ed- 
ward A. Hintz did in collaborating 
with Mr. Hodge. The unorthodox 
request of Mr. Hodge to Mr. Hintz 
in connection with state checks was 
notice enough that things were not 
on the level. No public official who 
is worth his salt would ask a banker 
to commit an irregular banking act. 

We realize that in the complicated 
society in which we live banking a 
quasi-public business must be well 
regulated, but at the same time we 
cannot afford regulations that will 
stifle the business. Where the line 
is, it is difficult to state, but too much 
regulation is perhaps as bad as not 
enough. 

We feel quite sure that the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
will weigh all facts before recom- 
mending legislation that would 
strengthen the hand of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 








‘I guess they’re out for business.’ 
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The Ohio Valley 


> NCatm Dy” Z 


The vivid contrasts of the Ohio Valley point the 
way to its unfolding future. Here great cities, 
lush meadows and cultivated farmlands adjoin 
an almost untouched mountain wilderness. In 
this widespread area men toil energetically to 
harness water power...improve communications 
...stimulate industrial growth and agricultural 
production...bring to fruition its vast reservoir 
of resources. As they work to implement their 
vision they foster the expressions of their tradi- 
tions in crafts...music...their way of life. 
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Old Republic , 


Life Insurance Company 








The heart of the strong, sound development of 
this great area lies in the close-knit relationship 
between families, homes, industries and financial 
institutions. Here, as in all America, both instal- 
ment credit institutions and their customers 
benefit from Old Republic’s complete line of 
credit life, accident and sickness insurance. A 
phone call, wire or letter will bring the man from 
Old Republic with details. Address Old Republic 
Life Insurance Company, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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IN TWO STATES 








Supervisory Agencies Block Pair 
Of Bank Merger Proposals 


Supervisory authorities in two states 
—Pennsylvania and New York— 
have disapproved proposed bank 
mergers in actions that encouraged 
advocates of independent unit bank- 
ing. 

One disapproval blocked the pro- 
posed merger of the Carlisle Trust 
Company, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and 
the Dauphin Deposit Trust Company, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The other action prevented the 
merger of the Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company and the Lib- 
erty Bank, both in Buffalo, New York. 

In both cases, the supervisory 
authorities issued complete statements 
giving the reasons for disapproval 
and citing the dangers of “over-bank- 
ing” and too great a concentration of 
bank assets in a small number of in- 
stitutions, 


- Operation Plan 


Robert L. Myers Jr., secretary of 
banking in Pennsylvania, commented: 

“The introduction of Dauphin De- 
posit Trust Company with its large 
resources into the banking commu- 
nity of Carlisle would result in an ex- 
cess of banking facilities and serv- 
ices, causing over-banking in that 
area to the detriment of depositors, 
other creditors and shareholders of 
the banks in the area and all other 
interested persons.” 

Under the Pennsylvania merger 
plan, Dauphin Deposit Trust would 
have converted the sole location of 
Carlisle Trust into a Dauphin office. 
Dauphin has total resources of 61.5 
million dollars and already operates 
three branches, all in Dauphin Coun- 
ty. Carlisle Trust, in adjacent Cum- 
berland County, has assets of 7.5 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to Carlisle Trust, there 
are two other banks in Carlisle: 
Farmers Trust, with assets of 14.9 
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million dollars, and Carlisle Deposit 
Bank & Trust, with assets of 8.9 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Myers noted that both Farmers 
Trust and Carlisle Deposit Bank & 
Trust “have substantially expanded 
their banking houses and equipment 
in order to better accommodate their 
expanding business.” Carlisle banks, 
he said, “offer the same types of 
services that would be offered by the 
proposed branch, including trust serv- 
ices.” 

There have been three banks in 
Carlisle since 1905, Mr. Myers state- 
ment declared, adding, “The banks 
of Carlisle and of Cumberland County 
have attained during many years of 
operations a healthy and vigorous but 
balanced competitive status. 

“The completion of the proposed 
merger and the retention of the 
branch in Carlisle would have the ef- 
fect of bringing into the Carlisle area 
banking resources that are not needed 
and would impair the present com- 
petitive balance among the banks of 
the area to the detriment of the de- 
positors, other creditors and share- 
holders of those banks, and the public 
in general.” 


Harm ‘Inevitable’ 


Mr. Myers made these additional 
points: 

@ The proposed merger would so 
alter the banking structure of Cum- 
berland County that there would 
“inevitably” be a detriment to per- 
sons interested in the banks, and to 
the general public. 

@ “Shareholders of Carlisle Trust 
would not be injured if the merger is 
not approved. The bank has shown 
substantial growth in recent years 
which has been reflected in increased 
earnings and the value of its stock. 
It is to be expected that such growth 
will continue.” 


@ “Carlisle Trust Company is a 
well managed institution and does 
not have a problem of successor man- 
agement that would indicate the need 
for a merger for that reason.” 

On the general proposition of 
branch banking, Mr. Myers had this 
to say: 

“The essential factor in approving 
or disapproving a branch bank oper- 
ation is the need for the additional 
facilities in the area which the pro- 
posed branch is intended to serve. 

“The wisdom of permitting branch 
banking only where there is need for 
branch banking facilities has been 
demonstrated many times in the his- 
tory of the commonwealth.” 


Cites Duty 


The statement noted, “It is the du- 
ty of the department and it has the 
power in the exercise of its powers of 
supervision to prevent the establish- 
ment and operation of banking facil- 
ities that are not needed.” 

Of factors to consider in determin- 
ing whether a community has ade- 
quate banking, Mr. Myers said: 

“In measuring banking facilities 
and services to determine on the one 
hand need which results in under- 
banking, or on the other hand an ex- 
cess of banking services which re- 
sults in over-banking, due considera- 
tion must be given not only to the 
number of banking facilities present 
in a community but also to the qual- 
ity of such facilities. 

““A community may be over-banked 
with few large institutions with re- 
sources in excess of the requirements 
of the community as well as by a 
larger number of smaller banks than 
the needs of the community justify. 

“The ideal situation is a sufficient 
number of banks to serve the require- 
ments of the community and to main- 
tain a competitive climate that will 
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produce the best banking service.” 

In New York, Superintendent of 
Banks George A. Mooney pointed out 
that if Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Company had absorbed the 
Liberty Bank of Buffalo, then 98 per 
cent of the commercial banking facil- 
ities in the state’s second largest city 
would be in only two banks—Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust and The 
Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York. 

Said Mr. Mooney: “I cannot at 
this time establish a precedent which 
would eliminate asset concentration 
as a factor in supervisory considera- 
tion of mergers, and also invite dras- 
tic legislation which might adverse- 
ly affect sound bank mergers in the 
future. 

“Further, affirmative action on my 
part might have acted as a catalyst to 
the merger trend throughout the en- 
tire state.” 

Mr. Mooney said that befere giv- 
ing his decision he had received from 
the attorney-general an opinion stat- 
ing that the proposed merger was not 
in violation of the state’s anti-trust 
laws. But to approve the merger, said 
the superintendent, would have been 
harmful to orderly development of 
sound banking and the public inter- 
est. 

The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York is the largest bank 
operating in Buffalo. It has total as- 
sets of 676.5 million dollars. Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust has re- 
sources of 424.4 million dollars; Lib- 
erty, 154.4 million dollars. 

Marine has 60 branches; M&T has 
34 and Liberty operates 19. 

Elimination of Liberty, the city’s 
only “medium-sized” bank, would 
have reduced from three to two the 
number of banking institutions to 
which the small businessman could 
apply for credit, Mr. Mooney said. 
He added: 

“Approval of a bank merger is ir- 
revocable. Thus, approval here would, 
in effect, freeze Buffalo into the sta- 
tus of a ‘two-bank’ city. 

“Moreover, approval would have 
set a precedent which might well have 
precipitated throughout the state a 
rash of merger applications, some 
premature or even unwarranted. 

“Approval would have served no- 
tice that asset concentration is no 
longer within the orbit of the Bank- 
ing Department merger policy.” 
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BANKER SUGGESTS 








Co-operation by Small Banks 
To Get Electronic Equipment 


How about automation for the small 
bank? Can such a bank afford the 
expensive electronic equipment which 
promises to revolutionize savings, 
mortgage and other operations? 

These were among the questions 
discussed by Everett J. Livesey, vice 
president and secretary of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, at the an- 
nual convention of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts. The 
session was held at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Livesey suggested that small 
banks could gain the operating ad- 
vantages of electronic equipment by 
a co-operative arrangement under 
which a number of banks would be 
served by the same electronic com- 
puting system. He said: 

“It may sound fantastic, but there 
seems to be no good reason why 
banks which are ten, twenty, even 
one hundred miles from each other, 
cannot get together, work out an ar- 
rangement for an installation to be 
located in some central spot, on a 
co-operative basis, and thus obtain all 
of the advantages of the new equip- 
ment along with the larger banks. 

“It is my sincere opinion that there 
is no reason whatsoever why the 
smaller bank should not be able to 
obtain the advantages which the new 
installations offer, if they are willing 
to band together in a co-operative 
deal. 


Discounts ‘Bugaboo’ 


“One bugaboo which has been 
raised is the release of ‘confidential 
information’ outside of the bank. I 
can see no problem in this so far as 
tellers’ operations are concerned. The 
only information which would be 
made available to those operating the 
central computer would be account 
numbers, balances, and so on—not 
depositors’ names and addresses. 
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About Mr. Livesey... 


A native of New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, Everett J. Livesey is 
vice president and secretary of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn. He attend- 
ed Wesleyan 
University and 
was graduated 
from the New 
York Chapter, 
American Insti- 

Fi tute of Bank- 
. ing and the 

ty Graduate 
MR. LIVESEY School of Bank- 
ing at Rutgers University, where 
he currently is a faculty mem- 
ber. 

As a lieutenant commander in 
World War II he was in the Navy 
Office of the Fiscal Director. He 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Savings Management and Opera- 
tions of the American Bankers 
Association. 








“On mortgages, with billing, etc., 
name and address information would 
probably have to be maintained in 
the computer center, but assuming 
that the personnel running the com- 
puters could be ‘bought,’ how confi- 
dential is this information, in any 
case? Mortgages are a matter of pub- 
lic record. Your bank already has 
the loan. It would be expensive for 
a mortgagor to change to another 
lender. 

All of the technical experts with 
whom I have discussed this question 
agree, without exception, that there 
is no reason from a technical or op- 
erating standpoint why as many 
banks as desire to do so cannot get 
together on a central installation.” 

Mr. Livesey gave some cost es- 


timates prepared by one manufactur- 
er, Teleregister. The largest electronic 
system now contemplated would cost 
about $30,000 a month. A bank with 
100,000 accounts might pay roughly 
$10,000 to $11,000 a month. 

The Teleregister estimate is that 
five banks with a total of 250,000 
accounts might pay between $3,000 
and $5,000 per month per bank. A 
further scaling down in the cost could 
be worked out for a greater number 
of banks, each of which had a small- 


er number of accounts. 


How Computer Works 


Mr. Livesey gave this description 
of an electronic computer which 
would be used in a bank: 

“First it includes an input device 
which introduces the data to be 
worked on. For example, in the case 
of deposit operations, the window 
machine which posts the passbook 
will be the input device which will 
activate the computer. 

“In the case of mortgage opera- 
tions, data can be fed by punched 
paper tape, punched cards or several 
other media. 

“Next the computer has a program- 
mer which tells the equipment what 
to do, an arithmetical unit which 
adds, subtracts, multiplies and di- 
vides; a memory to record, change 
and store the data, and an output de- 
vice to record the results. Here again, 
for tellers’ operations, the output de- 
vice will be the window machine 
which posts the passbook.” 

The computer could accept odd 
amounts and apply them automatical- 
ly in accordance with the mortgage 
terms or bank policy. As an example 
of the speed with which a computer 
operates, Mr. Livesey gave this ex- 
ample: “It is estimated that for a 
portfolio of 40,000 mortgages, total 
monthly processing time will be fifty- 
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now is the time for all good men... 

Republican or Democrat, you’ll find many profitable advantages 
when you vote for American National as your Chicago correspond- 
ent. The American National team at the ABA convention will be 
glad to discuss them with you. Bob Straus, Jack Klug, Bill Kurtz, 
Bill Whitman and Ray Daly will be seeing you at Los Angeles. 


American National Bank 


FR 2-9200 LASALLE AT WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS aml Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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HERE'S QUICK EXPLANATION OF 
BASIC ELECTRONIC UNIT TERMS 


“On line” and “off line.” 


These are terms commonly used in describing electronic bank equipment. 
The difference, as described by Everett J. Livesey: 

“In an ‘on line’ system, the tellers’ window posting machines are tied directly 
into the central computer. As transactions are posted at the window, they are 
automatically reflected on the bank’s records. 

“Under an ‘off line’ system, transactions are posted on customers’ records 
independently of the central computer. Later, through a punched paper tape, 
punched cards or some other input device, the transactions are fed into the 
computer, and record-keeping, interest computation, etc., take place. 

“You might say the first is a ‘unit’ system and the second is a ‘dual.’ ” 





two hours, with about seventeen 
hours additional for reports, listings, 
account analysis, statements, etc.” 


Other Functions 


In addition to handling tellers’ and 
mortgage operations, the new equip- 
ment also could take care of school 
savings, Christmas Club, payrolls, 
bond statistics, safe deposit, life in- 
surance and “just about any other 
operation I can think of,” Mr. Live- 
sey declared. 

Banks have time to prepare for the 
advent of automation, Mr. Livesey 
said. He asserted: 

“Fortunately, in the training of our 
personnel, we will have time. It will 
take longer than a few weeks to make 
the extensive surveys necessary to 
determine whether or not a computer 
is desirable, and if so, which one to 
buy. Probably six months to a year 
will be closer to it. The risk is too 
great to act without the facts that a 
complete survey must provide. 

“In working out our training pro- 
gram in connection with automation, 
we may be apt to put the cart before 
the horse. The assumption is that 
automation may take place more 
quickly than people can be trained to 
fill the new jobs. The actual danger 
is quite different. 

“The equipment will certainly not 
be installed until there is sufficient 
trained manpower to operate and 
service it. Thus, lack of foresight in 
training will unduly delay an instal- 
lation of equipment which can be 
justified on the basis of service to 
the public, economy of operation, etc. 

“Certainly no bank is going to 
make an expensive change in its 
equipment or methods without first 
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making sure that the necessary man- 
power is available to operate it. Auto- 
mation can take place only as rap- 
idly as the necessary upgrading of 
skills occurs. 

“The most important problem of 
all, because it involves human beings 
and their lives and their happiness, 
is the effect which automation will 
have on our bank’s personnel. The 
humanities of the situation are, of 
course, the aspect which should and 
do concern a bank the most. 

“It is idle to claim that people are 
not affected by the introduction of 
new equipment. They are. Whatever 
it takes to see that they are adequate- 
ly and considerately provided for is 
as much a part of making the change 
as the acquisition of the equipment 
itself.” 





FRIGHTENING 
PROSPECT 


New electronic equipment for banks 
must and will be dependable, said 
Everett J. Livesey in his address to 
Massachusetts savings bankers. De- 
pendability will prevent such situa- 
tions as this one pictured by Mr. 
Livesey: 

“T don’t know when your peak de- 


mand occurs, but ours is at lunch’ 


time at the beginning of our dividend 
periods. I can just imagine the lobby 
swarming with customers and the 
equipment breaking down. What do 
you do then? You certainly can’t say 
to the customers, ‘Come back next 
week, when we hope to have the 
darned thing fixed.’ ” 








Mr. Livesey said the introduction 
of electronic equipment into a bank 
might ease the personnel problem 
which more and more banks are en- 
countering. 

The new equipment will be ex- 
tremely accurate, Mr. Livesey said, 
quoting a Wayne University study 
which said “an electronic computer 
will not make more than one error to 
every 10,000 human errors.” 

Equipment will be checked daily 
to see what components may be weak- 
ening, making it possible to replace 
questionable parts with a_prebuilt 
plug-in unit, Mr. Livesey said. 

Bankers should not let fear of a 
machine’s early obsolescence deter 
them from purchasing equipment 
that will aid operations, Mr. Livesey 
declared. He commented: 

“Some people lost years of TV en- 
joyment because better receivers were 
‘always on the way.’ The first large- 
scale electronic computer was obso- 
lete when it was delivered, yet it paid 
for itself and even now continues to 
do useful work. Punched card equip- 
ment was always in the process of 
further development and improve- 
ment; yet banks went into punched 
card operations with few qualms and 
reduced operating costs.” 


Mobile Home 
Sales Rise 
23.7 Per Cent 


Retail sales of mobile homes will 
be close to’ one-half billion dollars 
this year, on the basis of sales for 
the first six months, according to 
Myron C. Poole, president of the Mo- 
bile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Sales for the first half of this year 
totalled $249,056,864, as compared 
with $201,241,104 for the similar 
period of 1955, or an increase of 
23.7 per cent, Poole reported. Units 
sold by manufacturers totalled 58,- 
519 for the first six months, an in- 
crease of slightly more than 10,000 
units above last year’s figure. Sales 
of 101,900 units for the entire year 
of 1955 totaled $435,000,000. 


Floral Plaint 

Roses are red. Violets are blue 

Orchids are $15.95—Will dandelions 
do? 
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Fifth of a Series... 





Active Leadership in Community Affairs 
And Banking Marks Ben Ryan’s Career 


Several years ago a group of citizens 
in East Moline, Illinois, a city of 
15,000, called on a bank president 
there with the suggestion he run for 
mayor. 

The man the group wanted in the 
city’s top executive office was Ben 
H. (for Harold) Ryan. The group’s 
call was a convincing demonstration 
of the high regard in which Mr. Ryan 
is held by his fellow citizens. 

Fellow bankers share that high re- 
gard for Mr. Ryan, obviously, for 
his has been a role of leadership in 
banking organizations, state and 
national. 

Mr. Ryan, a vigorous man of 59 
with alert blue eyes and iron grey 
hair, gave the invitation to municipal 
politics some thought and then de- 
cided to accept, though when the 
group called, he says, “I had no in- 
tention of running, no intention of 
getting mixed up in politics at all.” 

But once having arrived at a de- 
cision, he made a good run in the 
campaign and handily defeated his 
one opponent. There were two others 
in the field when he sought the sec- 
ond term but the result was the same 
as it had been the first time. There 
was no third time, however. 

In 1953, on completion of his two 
terms, Mr. Ryan decided to retire 
from politics. “I figured eight years 
was enough time for that community 
contribution,” he said. 

Actually, his election as mayor in 
1945 was the second time around for 
him in city politics, for he had served 
as an alderman from 1921 to 1925 
and as city treasurer from 1925 to 
1929. 

Mr. Ryan’s decision to accept the 
invitation to office from a civic com- 
mittee reflected his views on the com- 
munity role of banks and bankers. 

“T think a banker must assume a 
community responsibility,” he be- 
lieves. “I think there are too many 
of us who don’t. Bankers too often 
lose sight of the fact that people look 
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to them for community leadership as 
well as financial guidance.” 

Mr. Ryan is the immediate past 
president of the Independent Bankers 
Association and is Illinois director. 
He has strong convictions about the 
effectiveness of the independent bank 





(Editor’s Note: These feature 
articles on officers and directors 
of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation are being run in no 
particular order of priority. The 
scheduling of these features will 
follow the order in which the 
editor is able to contact and in- 
terview the subjects). 





in serving community needs. 

“I believe the independent bank 
can do anything other banks can do, 
regardless of size,” he said. “If you 
have a big project beyond the re- 
sources of the independent bank, it’s 
not difficult to find another bank to 
participate in the project and com- 
plete the necessary financing.” 


First IBA Post 


Mr. Ryan was elected to IBA office 
for the first time in 1953, when he 
was elected a second vice president. 
His term as president expired last 
March. 

In 1951-1952, Mr. Ryan served as 
president of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. He served as a vice presi- 





BEN H. RYAN OF EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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dent of that organization in the pre- 
ceding year. 

It was on January 2, 1921, that Mr. 
Ryan began work for the bank he 
now heads. He was a teller first; re- 
ceived a promotion to assistant cash- 
ier January 8, 1923; was promoted 
to vice president March 12, 1931, and 
became president January 8, 1940. 

The State Bank of East Moline was 
founded January 19, 1904. Among 
the original stockholders was J. F. 
Ryan, Ben’s father. It was at his 
father’s urging that Ben entered the 
bank in 1921. 

For three years prior to 1921, Ben 
Ryan had worked for an engineering 
firm, operated his own machine shop 
and a theater. These jobs followed 
his return from Army service in 1918. 
He left the University of Illinois, 
where he studied agriculture and 
banking finance, in 1917. 

Mr. Ryan and his wife, Due, have 
one son and three daughters. Ben Jr. 
is an assistant vice president in the 
bank. The daughters are Betty, secre- 
tary to the president of Calumet-Hecla 
in Chicago; Mrs. Maravene Fitzger- 
ald of Bloomington, Illinois, a former 
teacher, and Nancy, employed by a 
television station in Detroit. 


98-68 Is Score 
In Fight for 
Balanced Budget 


The surplus in the federal budget 
for the 1956 fiscal year brings the 
box score to 98 surpluses and 68 defi- 
cits since the republic was established 
in 1789. 

Thus the balanced budget leads by 
a margin of about three to two for 
the 168-year period as a whole. The 
story for recent years is different, 
however, for the federal budget has 
been in balance only five times since 
the beginning of the 1930s. 

The 1920s and the period from 
1870-90 were the only three decades 
with a 100 per cent record for balanc- 
ing the budget. As to the overall 
financial results, though the federal 
government has taken in more than 
800 billion dollars in receipts from 
1789 to date, it has fallen short of 
meeting expenditures by some 270 
billion dollars, as evidenced in the 
current public debt. 
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‘Free Market’ Urged for VA, 


FHA Mortgage 


The recurring shortage of mortgage 
money for FHA and VA financing 
during recent years has been the re- 
sult of rigidly-frozen interest rates 
for these loans which, during certain 
periods, make them unattractive to 
institutional investors. 

This analysis was given to a group 
of Midwest builders meeting in Min- 
neapolis by Lindell Peterson of Chi- 
cago, immediate past president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 

The answer to the problem, said 
Peterson, is “a free market and an 
end to the self-defeating efforts to 
make the market work according to 
some pre-conceived formula.” 

Mr. Peterson advocated strongly 
freeing both the FHA and VA rates 
so they could seek their normal price 
level in a free market, just as is true 
for every other type of credit. 

“Unless and until both interest 
rates and discounts in the field of 
home mortgage financing are made 
as free as they are in other areas of 
investment, there is nothing that the 
monetary authorities can do to pre- 
vent their actions from having what, 
in effect, is a discriminatory impact,” 


he declared. 


‘Credit Overdone’ 


Mr. Peterson said he agreed that 
what the federal monetary authori- 
ties, principally the Federal Reserve 
System, are doing in restricting cred- 
it is generally a good thing for the 
country and will accomplish the ob- 
jective of heading off the possibility 
of serious inflation. He conceded that 
“we were overdoing the use of credit 
in the home building area during 
most of last year.” 

But he added: “This spree was the 
final result of policies first put into 
action two years earlier. There was a 
little dip in business during late 1953 
and 1954, although it did not greatly 
affect homebuilding. In order to add 
some oxygen to a_ short-of-breath 
economy, the Federal Reserve people, 
as early as May 1953, took the first 
of a number of steps designed to 
make it easier to borrow from the 
commercial banks. 


Rates 


“This open-handed policy was con- 
tinued until mid-1955; and no part 
of the economy took greater advan- 
tage of it—except possibly the auto- 
mobile industry—than did home- 
building. 

“By the fall of 1955, through 
short term borrowings from the com- 
mercial banks and advances from the 
home loan banks, home-building was 
riding high on the wave of bank cred- 
it. 

“Of the total amount of funds go- 
ing into home mortgages in 1955, 
about 10 per cent was supplied in the 
form of short term credit, as contrast- 
ed with savings as represented by 
time deposits, life insurance reserves, 
and savings and loan accounts. 

“ ‘Borrowing short to lend long’ 
is a hazardous operation. That is 
what we were doing in a fairly big 
way in 1955, when the rate of debt 
accumulation shot up way beyond 
any anticipated trend-line. We not 
only got out of the recession but way 
beyond it before the brakes were ap- 
plied. And the brakes had to be ap- 
plied if disaster was to be avoided.” 


‘Too Many 
Seek Living 
On Farms’ 


What’s basically wrong with Ameri- 
can agriculture today isn’t the prob- 
lem of support payments or any of 
the other things the two political 
parties are discussing at the moment, 
but the fact that there are too many 
people trying to make a living from 
farming, according to D. Gale John- 
son, professor of economics at the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Johnson 
spoke at the convention of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 
in Chicago, Illinois. 

It is going to take a significant 
reduction in the number of people 
engaged in agriculture to set right 
the condition in which farming finds 
itself today, Dr. Johnson declared, 
yet in neither political platform does 
there seem to be any recognition of 
this basic fact. 
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‘GROWTH’ vs. ‘BALANCE’ 





It Takes More Than Volume 
To Insure Business Success 


This is an imaginary story about two 
companies, both of which had recent- 
ly lost their presidents by death. 

Both companies were doing a vol- 
ume of about 10 million dollars a 
year. Both were making an annual 
profit, before taxes, of about $400,- 
000 (4 per cent on sales). 

Both wanted to increase earnings. 
Both wanted to pick a new president 
whose policies would assure such in- 
crease. 

What happened? 

At the board meeting of Company 
A the chairman, who prided himself 
on being “abreast of today and alert 
for tomorrow,” set the pitch of the 
discussion. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is perfect- 
ly obvious that the answer to our 
problem is increased volume. That’s 
what it takes and that’s all it takes. 
What we need is sales, and more sales, 
and still more sales. What we want 
for our president is a super-sales- 
man.” 


There was general agreement. There 
was talk to the effect that now-a-days 
a company had to boost its volume 
just to stay even with the game. 

A broker on the board mentioned 
how important it was to be a “growth” 
company. 

One board member told about a 
man he knew who had tripled his 
company’s sales in three years and 
had been written up in all the mag- 
azines. 

So it was decided to hire Mr. Jones 
as president. As a sales manager, Mr. 
Jones had been a humdinger. Further- 
more, he had looked over Company 
A’s products and prospects and de- 
clared that within a year he could 
boost its volume from 10 million 
dollars to 16 million dollars. 
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President, Trundle Consultants, Ine. 








About the Author . : , 


The firm headed by R. C. 
Trundle has its headquarters in 
Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 
serves busi- 
ness, industry 
and govern- 
ment in the 
field of man- 
agement, mar- 
keting, manu- 
facturing and 
industrial rela- 
tions. Originally, this article was 
printed in “Trundle Talks,” 
which are distributed to top ex- 
ecutives throughout the United 
States. Editors of The INDEPEND- 
ENT BANKER believe that in this 
era when growth for the sake of 
growth alone seems to dominate 
the thinking of many firms, the 
warning signal sounded by this 
story is of special value. 


MR. TRUNDLE 





At a volume of 10 million dollars, 
Company A had a break-even point 
of 8 million dollars. Assuming that 
this would continue to hold good, 
sales of 16 million dollars would 
yield a profit, before taxes, of 1.6 
million dollars (10 per cent on sales) 
by contrast to $400,000 (4 per cent 
on sales) at present volume. 

Everything looked rosy. 

Mr. Jones, the new president of 
Company A, was a super-salesman. 
He did boost sales from 10 million 
dollars to 16 million dollars. 

But almost immediately the com- 
pany had to borrow money. Inven- 
tories alone were headed for a $900,- 
000 increase. Receivables skyrocket- 


ed. Working capital was exhausted, 
and the company got a short-term 
loan from the bank. 

Meanwhile, what about the “indi- 
cated” 1.6 million dollar profit? 
(Which incidentally, if realized, 
would not yield enough dollars after 
taxes to even cover the increase in 


, inventories. ) 


Profits did not materialize at 19 
per cent. 


Labor, Sales Cos*s Up 


Increased volurie required a three- 
shift operation; labor costs went up. 

A substantial portion of the in- 
creased business turned out to be 
marginal high-cost sales. 

There was also interest to be paid 
on borrowed money. Other fixed ex- 
penses increased. 

The result was that the break-even 
point rose and the profit margin de- 
creased. 

The actual profit for the year was 
not 1.6 million dollars but $800,000 
—of which, after taxes, only $384,000 
could be retained. 

This was just a drop in the bucket 
by comparison to the company’s ur- 
gent financial requirements. It had 
no money for dividends. In fact it 
had no money, period. Mr. Jones 
rushed to the bank and said, “We've 
got to have another good sized loan 
immediately.” 

“Another loan!” said the banker. 
“You can’t even pay off the first one. 
Do you expect any bank to lend mon- 
ey on the kind of a balance sheet 
you’ve got now? Do you think any 
investment house would undertake a 
financing program after looking at 
your statement? Mr. Jones, you don’t 
seem to realize it, but you are so 
money poor you can’t even operate. 
You can work out of this jam, but 
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AT THE KICKOFF of the new College Club savings program of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank in Atlanta, Georgia, was an academic appearing three- 
year-old and an attractive secretary. Young Kim Burgess ponders his choice be- 


tween rivals, Georgia Tech and Georgia, while Betty Jean Gantt holds the pen- 


nants. Kim donned the mortarboard and announced, “I’m choosing now, 


”? when 


his mother brought him to an Atlanta office to open a College Club account. 


you are going to embarrass yourself 
and badly hurt your business to do 
” 

Now let’s shift to Company B. At 
its board meeting things didn’t go 
so smoothly. For there was a man 
on that board who had some “old 
fashioned” ideas, and he kept sound- 
ing off on them until he won his case. 


so 


‘Conservative’ Outlook 


“What kind of a man do we want 
for a president?” he asked. “Sales- 
man, operating man, financial man, 
inventive genius, or what? I insist 
we need a man who can keep engi- 
neering, manufacturing, sales, indus- 
trial relations and financing in proper 
relation to each other. And _ that 
means someone who can read and in- 
terpret a balance sheet and operating 
statement.” 

There was some grumbling about 
being “too conservative” and “not 
giving due recognition to expansion 
possibilities.” But the “old fashioned” 
director was not impressed. 
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“T still think,” he said, “that what 
counts is not how much you sell, but 
how much money you make.” 

So they hired Mr. Smith, who had 
run a small company of his own for 
several years and run it very well. 
He had sold out and was available. 
He made no claims as to what he 
could do. 

Mr. Smith, the new president of 
Company B, did have an eye for the 
balance sheet and operating state- 
ment. 

He went to work along the lines 
of developing what he considered a 
satisfactory profit-volume _relation- 
ship and the controls to assure the 
planned profits. 

He set to work reducing costs all 
along the line. 

In particular he found that some 2 
million dollars of the company’s 10 
million dollars of sales represented 
high-cost unprofitable business. He 
eliminated these items and inaugu- 
rated a policy of selective selling. 
Company B wound up the year 





with sales of 8 million dollars (in- 
stead of 10 million dollars) on which 
the company made a profit of $800,- 
000 (10 per cent on sales). 

Having established that profit ratio, 
Mr. Smith went to the bank and asked 
for a loan for purposes of expansion 
and rehabilitation of facilities. 

The bank looked at his balance 
sheet and granted the loan. 

Which president got fired? You 
know the answer. 

Is volume alone a measure of suc- 
cess? What is the object of doing 
business—to sell a lot of merchan- 
dise, or to make a good profit on 
sales and on the money invested? 

And after all, size is relative. John 
Kendrick Bangs said it this way: 

I met a little elf-man once, 

Down where the lilies blow. 

I asked him why he was so small, 

And why he didn’t grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with his eye 

He pierced me through and 

through; 
“I’m as big for me,” said he, 

“As you are big for you.” 

P.S. Although Mr. Jones was fired, 
he didn’t have any trouble getting 
another job. He just told prospec- 
tive employers that at the last place 
he was president he had increased 
sales by 60 per cent in one year. 





AIB HAS NEW 
PR TEXTBOOK 


“Public Relations for Your Bank” 
is the title of a new textbook to be 
used in a new graduate course of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

Chapter material was written by a 
group of leading bankers in the area 
of public relations. Various aspects 
of public relations—personnel rela- 
tions, publicity, advertising, business 
development, customer relations and 
physical facilities, community rela- 
tions, and relations between banking 
and government—are included in the 


book. 





Potent Love Potions 
Could you possibly send me a 
booklet explaining the use of differ- 
ent poisons in the garden? I have 
lost my husband and have a lot of 
poisons on hand. 
—Letter to Dept. of Agriculture 
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ENGINEERS CooL Enlist in’ Anti-Inflation 
Drive, Bankers Urged 


‘HOT’ MONEY 


Banking houses in Turkey are 
breathing a lot easier these days, all 
because engineers—not detectives— 
solved the international “hot” money 
case which has long plagued the re- 
public. 

For years the official Turkey mints 
have been able to print official bank 
notes only when the temperature was 
72 degrees and the relative humidity 
hovered in the 55 per cent range. 

Now, with the installation of air 
conditioning equipment manufactur- 
ed by the Trane Company, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, in the new Turkiye Cum- 
huriyet Merkez Bankasi Banknot Mat- 
baati Binasi (Republic of Turkey 
Central Bank Notes Press Building) 
in Ankara, the presses can roll when- 
ever Turkey officials give the nod. 

Under perfectly controlled climatic 
conditions, no longer will the money 
stick to press rollers, literally get 
hot or scorch, pull off in uneven 
sizes or “out-of-register” impressions, 
causing fuzzy reproduction of pic- 
tures and words. 





St. Louis Bank 
Gives $100,000 
To Two Schools 


First National Bank in St. Louis 
has made a special unrestricted gift 
of $100,000 to St. Louis and Wash- 
ington Universities as “the most sig- 
nificant way” the bank could select to 
commemorate its 100th’ anniversary 
and to celebrate the completion of its 
extensive building expansion and 
modernization program. 

The gift, which came from the 
bank’s charitable trust, will be di- 
vided equally between the two 
schools. The $100,000 is in addition 
to First National’s regular annual 
contributions to the two universities. 


Automation Defined 

Automation: the science of doing 
it with machines at the plant so that 
men can have more time to do it 
themselves at home. 
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“Let us keep up the fight against 
inflation, against all odds and pres- 
sures.” 

This admonition was given to the 
annual convention of the Savings 
Banks Associa- 
tion of Maine by 
H. Frederick 
Hagemann Jr., 
president of the 
Rockland - Atlas 
National Bank of 
Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Said Mr. 
Hagemann: “We 
are all aware of 
the impact that one thousand workers 
can make in a Community Chest Drive 
or in an election campaign. 

“There are over 14,500 commercial 
banks and savings banks in the 
United States today, and if only the 
presidents of these banks were mo- 
bilized in the fight against inflation, 
we would have a force of over 14, 
500. 

“If in addition, the directors and 
trustees of these banks also could be 
enlisted in this cause, we would have 
a force of over 200,000. 

“This would be a group of in- 
fluential people who command re- 
spect by the very nature of their 
positions. In my opinion, it is their 
duty to carry the message of inflation 
dangers to every organized group in 
every community in the nation.” 

As custodians of the people’s mon- 
ey, bankers will have served the best 
public interest only if they enlist in 
the anti-inflation drive to “make the 
American dollar a stable standard of 
value not only for the world but also 
for our own citizens,” Mr. Hagemann 
declared. 


MR. HAGEMANN 


Cites History 


In tracing the history of inflation, 
Mr. Hagemann cited the sad experi- 
ence of other nations with this de- 
stroyer of value. He said: 

“If I were to tell you that with un- 
controlled inflation in this country 
the number of dollar bills could in- 
crease to the point where there would 
be sufficient to paper the entire sur- 
face of the earth with seventeen layers 


of them, you would think it complete- 
ly preposterous. 

“Such an extreme inflation is in- 
conceivable for this country, but an 
inflation of similar proportion did 
happen in Hungary between 1938 
and 1946. It took 828 octillion paper 
money units to equal the ‘buying 
power of one original unit before the 
inflation began.” 

Mr. Hagemann suggested these 
principal ways to cure inflation: 


Suggested Cures 


@ By a decrease in consumer 
spending brought about by a real, 
determined and effective reduction in 
government spending, combined with 
a stimulated program of savings en- 
couraged by increasing rewards for 
thrift. 

@ By an increase in worker pro- 
ductivity and an increase in the sup- 
ply of goods brought about by the 
encouragement of the retention of 
earnings for the financing or modern- 
ization and expansion of production 
facilities, rather than financing 
through borrowing. 

@ By reduction of the money 
supply, or at least stabilizing the 
money supply outstanding, adjusted 
to seasonal needs. This could be done 
by the elimination of government 
deficits and substituting therefor 
government surpluses which could be 
used for debt reduction. A further 
step would be the continued mainte- 
nance of the independence of the 
Federal Reserve banks in order to 
enable them to carry out the func- 
tions which they were designed to do 
and to use the ample powers at their 
command for control and stopping 
of inflation. He commented: 

“The carrying out of the program 
for stopping inflation can only be 
brought about with public support. 
Congress will respond to the demand 
for economy whenever there is a de- 
mand by the electorate for such a 
move. 

“At the moment the rank and file 
seem to be still on a spending spree 
and still are only mildly concerned 
with the deterioration of the purchas- 
ing power of their money.” 
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SYSTEMS PROBLEM 








Bank Develops New Twist 


In Mortgage Accounting 


The design of a mechanized ac- 
counting system is approached in dif- 
ferent ways by different persons. To 
some banks, mechanization is simply 
the straightening out of a few repeti- 
tive paperwork processes. To others it 
is the means of streamlining systems 
to give better service to customers. To 
still others it is the best way to elimi- 
nate the errors of hand-and-brain com- 
putation and bookkeeping, and at the 
same time furnish a modern control 
system, 

The Berks County Trust Company 
of Reading, Pennsylvania, has shown 
that it subscribes to all three of these 
ideas. The bank has just installed a 
new system in its mortgage depart- 
ment, and the result is a striking ex- 
ample of what modern equipment can 
do to complex internal accounting 
problems. 

In a nutshell, the several problems 
presented by the mortgage depart- 
ment were these: 

@ A large number of VA mort- 
gages had accumulated. These re- 
quired a “tax and insurance” account 
that was difficult to control. 

@ The bank has a large number 
of mortgages placed in trust accounts 
on which the principal and interest is 
distributed twice a year instead of 
being distributed as collected. These 
“undistributed balances” present an 
accounting problem that is highly vul- 
nerable to errors and difficult to audit. 

@ On payments at branch offices of 
the bank, tellers had to phone the mort- 
gage bookkeeping department to as- 
certain the breakdown of interest for 
posting in the mortgagor’s passbook. 
This was a time-consuming detail for 
the tellers to attend to, and it was a 
nuisance for the customers. The fact 
that the phone call about interest had 
to be made meant that no mortgage 
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customer could use the drive-in win- 
dows. 

This combination of shortcomings 
presented an operation problem that 
deserved careful study. According to 
E. D. Trexler, assistant vice-president 
in charge of the Berks mortgage de- 
partment a formal study and analysis 
was made by Miss Emily Kiefer, who 
is in charge of mortgage bookkeeping. 
Miss Kiefer surveyed the setup thor- 
oughly and discussed possibilities of 
mechanization with various business 
machine manufacturers. 

Miss Kiefer saw that if the mortgage 
department could be switched to a 
coupon system, several of the problems 
would disappear without further 
trouble. 





The bank used a traditional pass- 
book, but abandoning that system 
presented no great difficulty. Coupons 
had been successful in a number of 
other bank applications—time pay- 
ments, for example—and the bank was 
able to anticipate immediate accept-, 
ance of a coupon system for mortgage 
payments. Coupons facilitated the 
handling of mail payments, made serv- 
ice available at the drive-in windows, 
and served as the primary posting 
medium in the new system worked out 
by Miss Kiefer. 

The new system was planned around 
a National “Class 31” typewriter- 
bookkeeping machine. All forms were 
designed in advance so that no possible 
weakness would creep in. Shown in 
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MECHANIZED MORTGAGE accounting has eliminated a tedious hand-posting job 
at Berks County Trust Company. The new system wes designed around a National 
“Class 31” typewriter-bookkeeping machine. 
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the larger photo are the finished mort- 
gage ledger and mortgage journal. 
The sample figures that have been 
entered illustrate the ease with which 
the records can be audited. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that all results have been 
“proved” and are mechanically cor- 
rect. 

While the forms show all interest 
computations and a complete break- 
down of payments and balances, post- 
ing is simple and very fast. 

It works like this: 

@ With the forms in the machine, 
the operator picks up the old principal 
balance on a tape (not shown) which 
is on the left side of the machine. A 
key according to the rate of interest 
is selected, and interest is now com- 
puted and printed automatically by 
the machine, and printed in the “Cal- 
culated Interest” column at the left of 
the statement form. 

@ The other balances are now pick- 
ed up on the tape, the principal bal- 
ance remaining in the machine. The 
account number is entered from the 
coupon and the “proof” figure is enter- 
ed. The machine instantly prints ci- 
phers (“.00”’) if all balances have been 
entered properly, and the right ac- 
count form is being posted. 





@ Name and location of property 
is typed on the journal. 

@ The machine automatically 
prints the account number on the 
journal for reference. The account 
number cannot be wrong, as it was 
proved correct with cipher proof. 

@ Any necessary explanation is 
typed on the statement and ledger. 

@ When total payment, taxes and 
insurance, and calculated interest are 
entered, the machine figures and prints 
the net principal payment automat- 
ically, as well as the new balances and 
a new “proof” figure. The carriage of 
the machine then opens and returns 
for the next posting. 

At the end of a posting run the totals 
are cleared on the form as shown. 
These totals are (1) total principal 
payments, (2) total interest payments, 
(3) total taxes and insurance paid, 
and (4) total amount received; these 
are posted to control accounts. 

Miss Kiefer pointed out that pay- 
ment of taxes or insurance js also 
recorded by machine. The machine 
automatically retains other previous 
balances, but reduces the taxes and in- 
surance balance by the amount paid. 

The important advantage of han- 


dling mortgage accounting by machine 
is that it eliminates a tedious hand- 
posting job and produces figures ab- 
solutely free of errors. Mortgage pay- 
ments formerly distributed twice a 
year by hand to the various trust ac- 
counts are now distributed by ma- 
chine, and there is no danger of being 
out of balance. Line by line proof 
gives protection to the system that no 
other method could provide. 

Full statements of payments are 
mailed out to mortgagors at the end of 
the year. As can be seen in the illustra- 
tion, this form gives complete informa- 
tion about the account. Each mort- 
gagor can extract the information he 
needs about taxes and interest for in- 
come tax purposes. Balances are trans- 
ferred to new ledgers each year. 

Another major benefit of the new 
system is the speedup in service to cus- 
tomers. This has provoked immediate 
and favorable comment. Customers 
are able to use the drive-in windows 
with ease, and they still have the priv- 
ilege of paying any amount over the 
stipulated sum shown on the coupon. 

Mr. Trexler emphasized that the re- 
sults of mechanization have impressed 
even those who helped develop the 
plan. 














FOUR THOUSAND mortgage accounts are handled by ma- 
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the following totals are accumulated automatically: (1) 














chine at the Berks County Trust Company. Coupons serve 
as the primary posting medium. Interest is computed and 
printed automatically by machine, and during a posting run 
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total principal payments, (2) total interest payments, (3) 
total taxes and insurance paid, and (4) total amount re- 
ceived. Full statements are mailed at the end of the year. 
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SPACE WAS THE PROBLEM at the Farmers and Mechanics National Bank in 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, so expansion was in order. The problem in this par- 
ticular instance was less difficult than it might have been, since there was an empty 
store right next door which could be purchased for expansion needs. A carefully 
planned remodeling integrated the store into the bank’s lobby. The attractive 
banking quarters formed by the additional space are shown in the above photo. 
The addition has helped the bank provide better service. 





(Z 


e ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
e ST. PAUL MERCURY INSURANCE CO. 
e ST. PAUL-MERCURY INDEMNITY CO. 
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SPEEDY 
i SERVICE 


ON CLAIMS 


THE ST. PAUL BANKERS BLANKET BOND 
& 


WITH EXTENDED COVERAGE 


e Unexcelled Claim Service 
e The most advanced Insurance 
coverages 





Call your St. Paul Agent 
TODAY 











Free World 
Public Debt: 
$450 Billion 


War and inflation, and their uni- 
versal impact on the cost of govern- 
ment, have boosted the public debt of 
the world outside the Iron Curtain to 
a total that now exceeds 450 billion 
dollars, based'on the current official 
valuation of foreign currencies in 
U.S. dollars. The figure is not all- 
inclusive, since data for some coun- 
tries are not available. 

The comparable aggregate for these 
countries before the outbreak of 
World War II was less than 130 bil- 
lion dollars at the then prevailing 
exchange rates. 

Thus the public debt of the free 
world has increased by approximately 
325 billion dollars, or three and one- 
half times, in a period of less than 
two decades. These figures are de- 
rived from a compilation of the 
United Nations Organization. 

The outstanding growth in public 
debt over the last two decades has oc- 
curred in the United States, primarily 
due to the costs of war, “hot” and 
“cold,” combined with our military 
and economic assistance to the free 
world. Back in 1939, the U.S. public 
debt added up to just under 46 bil- 
lion dollars, or approximately 35 per 
cent of the free world total. Today the 
American public debt is around 275 
billion dollars, and is now the equiv- 
alent of 61 per cent of the free world 
total. 





‘Now before I tell you the interest 
rate, we’d better check.’ 
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FIVE BANKS 
JOIN IBA 


Five banks—four in lowa and one 
in Colorado—joined the Independent 
Bankers Association in the month 
ended September 30, it was an- 
nounced by Ben DuBois, secretary. 
The banks are: 


COLORADO 


Home Industrial Bank, Aurora 


IOWA 
State Bank of Allison, Allison 


LaPorte City State Bank, 
LaPorte City 


Farmers Savings Bank, Traer 
First National Bank, Traer 





38% of Farm 
Work Force on 
Non-Farm Jobs 


More than 314 million farm resi- 
dents, representing just under two 
out of five persons in the agricul- 
tural working population, were em- 
ployed in a nonfarm job this year, 
according to data made public joint- 
ly by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of the Census. 

This is in keeping with a long-term 
trend, and reflects the increased de- 
centralization of industry combined 
with the big growth in off-the-farm 
job opportunities in recent years. 

The figures show 3.3 million per- 
sons in the farm labor force, or 38 
per cent of the total, holding down 
nonfarm jobs. 








‘When I said ‘Rope in some new 
accounts,’ I didn’t mean it that 
literally.’ 
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Erle Cocke Installed 
As ABA President 


Erle Cocke, chief executive officer of 
the Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, was installed October 24 
as president of 
the American 
Bankers Associ- 
ation at the 82nd 
annual ABA con- 
vention in Los 
Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Cocke suc- 
» ceeded Fred F. 
MR. COCKE Florence, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas, Dallas, Texas. 

The new ABA president, who ad- 
vanced from vice president, says that 
American banks face an unprecedent- 
ed era of service to the nation and the 
world. 

Pointing to the high volume growth 
of the past decade, a period marked 
by increasing new anl varied busi- 
ness activity in nearly all lines, Mr. 
Cocke said that such conditions point 
up the responsibility bankers have 
for contributing to our country’s 
economic stability and sound pro- 
grams of growth. 

He declared that the present era 
“presents a challenge under construc- 
tive official restraint programs to 
exercise proper and productive judg- 
ment and to avoid the risks of spec- 
ulation and carelessness . . . which 
always accompany such growth fac- 
tors.” 

Mr. Cocke stressed the importance 
of banks building up their capital 
and surplus account to meet the de- 
mands of our expanding economy. 
He noted that the nation’s commer- 
cial banking structure is now at a 
15 billion dollar level, as against 9 
billion dollars at the end of 1945. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


"STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
\ INDEPENDENT BANKER” 


9 MARQUETTE NATIO 
SEVENTH AT MARQUETTE @e 


NSURANCE CORP 


A substantial portion of these in- 
creased capital funds has come from 
the “plowing back” of earnings, he 
said, and many banks in the past few 
years have taken advantage of the 
more favorable climate for equity 
capital investment and have strength- 
ened their capital structure by sell- 
ing new bank stock to existing stock- 
holders and in the financial markets. 


“The response of our banks to the 
growth factors in the economy has 
materially strengthened the attitude 
of investors toward stock in banks. 
We should capitalize upon this more 
favorable climate for investments,” 
he said. “While we cannot gauge 
precisely what our capital needs are 
likely to be over an extended period, 
it does make good sense to take every 
favorable opportunity to strengthen 
the capital structures of our institu- 
tions. Capital strength breeds effective 
service and effective service becomes 
a foundation upon which investment 
appeal and capital strength can be 
achieved for our institutions.” 

On the future of banking, Mr. 
Cocke said that banks have a tremen- 
dous selling job to do. He declared: 
“We bankers cannot expect to sit 
back and continue to enjoy the good 
will of 165 million Americans unless 
we earn it. The starting point of any 
job of selling is to have a product or 
service that has the qualities that: the 
public needs and wants. The essence 
of public relations for a bank is its 
contribution to the community. The 
bank must not merely communicate 
to the public the idea that it has 
valuable services, it must prove its 
worth by doing a good job and de- 
veloping new services to meet new 
needs.” 
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JOHN D. LOCKTON Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“, General Electric People Have Purchased 


More Than *513 Million in Savings Bonds 


“Since the inception of the Payroll Savings Plan for the in a way that is not inflationary. 

systematic purchase of Series ‘E’ Bonds, May 1941, “As Savings Bonds Chairman of New York State, I 

General Electric people have purchased more than have undertaken the important job of encouraging other 

$513,000,000 in Bonds. ‘ companies to install the Payroll Savings Plan as a service 
“Since October 1948, when the General Electric Com- to their employees. I am proud of the fact that New 

pany’s Savings and Stock Bonus Plan was installed, the York State has more than 800,000 systematic savers en- 

Company has contributed, as a bonus on Savings Bond rolled in the Payroll Savings Plan.” 

purchases — 962,000 shares of General Electric stock, JOHN D. LOCKTON, Treasurer 

worth $21,000,000 at the time of contribution and General Electric Company 

$58,000,000 currently. For help in installing the Payroll Savings Plan . . . or 


“Our Bond-buying employees are truly shareholders for assistance in building employee participation in an 
in America—building their personal security and aiding existing plan, write to: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
the Government in its effort to manage the national debt Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Reno, Nevada—Clair T. Harding 
has been promoted from vice presi- 
dent to president of the Security Na- 

a tional Bank of 
Reno, succeeding 
William H. Jen- 
sen, who resigned 
because of illness. 
Also announced 
by W. A. Ligon, 
chairman of the 
board, was the 
election of Mar- 
vin B. Humphrey 





MR. HARDING 


as vice president. 

Immediately before Mr. Harding 
joined Security National as vice pres- 
ident in September, 1955, he was 
vice president of the Mechanics Bank 
of Richmond, California. During his 
long banking career he has served 
as president of a number of banks in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and _ in 
bank executive positions in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma—F orty-four em- 
ployes of Tulsa’s First National Bank 
and Trust Company were honored re- 
cently for a combined total of 500 
years of service with the bank. 

Heading the list of long-time em- 
ployes were J. P. Byrd Jr., and E. M. 
Carter, both senior vice presidents 
with forty years of service. 

First National President R. Elmo 
Thompson, received a ten year serv- 
ice award as did E. F. Allen, vice 
chairman of the board. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Election of 
Harry G. Giessow of Ladue, Mis- 
souri, to the board of directors of the 
State Bank & Trust Company of 
Wellston has been announced by 
Philip C. Kopitsky, chairman. Mr. 
Giessow is an attorney and restau- 
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rant operator. He was graduated from 
Washington University Law School 
in 1928, and is a World War II Navy 


veteran. 
9 


Chicago, Illinios—Mason A. Loun- 
dy, president of the Devon-North- 
town State Bank, has been named 
president of the North Side Bankers 
Club. He succeeds Harry Spellbrink, 
president of the Commercial Nation- 
al Bank. Arthur H. Bothen, vice 
president of the Lincoln National 
Bank, was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer. The meeting was held at the 
Sheridan-Plaza Hotel. 


Chatfield, Minnesota—The Root 
River State Bank held an open house 
October 6 to celebrate its 100th 
anniversary. A centennial booklet, 
“The Story of the. First Hundred 
Years,” was distributed. Among the 
items in the book was a reproduction 
of a 1856 ledger sheet. 


Hollywood, Florida—The forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
will be held November 25 to 30 at 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel. Among 
guest speakers will be J. Sinclair 
Armstrong, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; Rob- 
ert L. Garner, president of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation; Ar- 
thur B. Homer, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, and Eugene E. Tre- 
fethen Jr., executive vice president of 
Kaiser Industries Corporation. 


St. Paul, Minnesota — Jean R. 
Johnson, vice president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, has been elected 
vice president of the Corporate Fi- 
duciary Association of Minnesota. 
Named secretary-treasurer was Glen 
C. Sawyer, trust officer of the Mar- 
quette National Bank, Minneapolis. 

The CFA is a statewide organiza- 
tion of trust companies and banks 
having trust departments. 





‘SMALLEST COMMUNITY in the United States with a bank.’ That’s the claim of 


the Farmers State Bank in 


Dorset, Minnesota, pictured above. Dorset has a 


population of forty. Operating since 1919, the bank has assets of $1,021,867. 
The bank occupies half the building shown, with an electric company in the 
other half. Any challengers to the ‘smallest community’ claim? 
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TALK ABOUT PERSONALIZED checks. Here’s a sample of one which appears 


ready to take off and fly into the ‘wide blue yonder.’ The idea for this type of 
personalized check originated at the Los Alamitos Naval Air Station, Long Beach, 
California. Potential users of the checks are the some 100,000 Navy and Marine 
air reservists throughout the United States. 


Chicago, Illinois — Appointment 
of Vice President James H. Clarke 
as head of the Corporate and Gov- 
ernment Bond Department of the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company of Chi- 
cago has been an- 
nounced by Law- 
rence F, Stern, 
chairman of the 
board. At the 
same time Mr. 
Stern announced 
that Vice Presi- 
: dent Milton J. 
MR. CLARKE Hayes is the new 
head of the Municipal Bond Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Clarke, whose work also in- 
cludes the servicing of correspondent 
bank portfolios, is well known in 
banking circles as a lecturer and 
writer on investments. 

Mr. Hayes, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, took postgraduate 
work at Northwestern University. 





Hillside, New Jersey—Customers 
of the Hillside National Bank are 
brushing up on the history of Hill- 
side township. Each month the bank 
mails with its statements a leaflet 
tracing a different aspect of the town- 
ship’s growth. 

Twenty-eight of the leaflets were 
placed in the cornerstone of Hill- 
side’s new municipal building during 





Si YEARS OF CONFIDENTIAL DIGNIFIED SERVICE 





The Old Reliable — 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 


1313 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OMANA, NESE. 
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dedication ceremonies at which Gov- 
ernor Robert B. Meyner and Con- 
gressman Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
were featured speakers. 

The leaflets were prepared by Miss 
Jean-Rae Turner of the bank staff, 
who started the project because no 
history of the township had been 
written for more than twenty years. 


Corona, California—Annual ° ag- 
ricultural conference of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of Southern 
California was attended by more than 
150 bankers and their wives. Includ- 
ed in the afternoon session was a visit 
to a lemon ranch and a tour of a 
plant which prepares lemon concen- 
trate. 

The session closed with a dinner 
at which D. F. McMillen, general 
manager of the Exchange Lemon 
Products Company, was principal 
speaker. Kenneth G. Walker, vice 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Long Beach and as- 


sociation president, presided. 


Houston, Texas—Marvin B. Pet- 
erson has joined the staff of the Hous- 
ton Bank & Trust Company as assist- 
ant auditor and personnel director, 
it was announced by O. R. Weyrich, 
president. 

Mr. Peterson, a native of Hallets- 
ville, Texas, has been well known as 
a member of the Houston financial 
community for more than twenty 
years. He began his banking career 
as a runner for the First National 
Bank in early 1935. Since 1953 he 
has been associated with Fidelity 
Bank & Trust Company, first as an 





operations officer and assistant cash- 
ier and most recently as auditor. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—The 
Bank Operations Clinic of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association will be 
held January 30 anl 31, 1957, at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia, it was announced by Ernest 
Vize, chairman of the PBA clinic 
committee and comptroller of the 
Berks County Trust Company, Read- 


ing. 
@ 


St. Paul, Minnesota — The St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany has announced these personnel 
changes. 

John T. Nichols has been reas- 
signed as state agent for Minneapolis. 
He has been with the firm since 1934. 
State Agent John A. Barnes has been 
transferred from the company’s of- 
fice in Albany, New York, to take 
over the position Mr. Nichols vacated 
in Maryland. 

State Agent L. H. Clark, who has 
been in Indianapolis, will succeed 
Mr. Barnes at Albany. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota—Off- 
cers of two IBA member banks have 
been elected regional vice presidents 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women. Mrs. Eva McBride, presi- 
dent of the Commercial Bank, Blue 
Hill, Nebraska, heads the NABW 


Midwestern Division; Mrs. Dollie 


Riviere, assistant vice president of the 
Tyler Bank and Trust Company, Ty- 
ler, Texas, heads the Southwestern 
Division. 








‘After taxes, social security and 
wife, I’m in pretty bad shape.’ 
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Chicago, Illinois—Daniel T. De- 
Wald has been appointed director of 
the newly created special risk division 
of the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company, it was announced by James 
H. Jarrell, president. Mr. DeWald 
has been northeast regional manager 
of the company. He will headquar- 
ter in the Chicago home office. 

The special risk division will in- 
clude Old Republic Life’s mortgage 
protection plans, rent insurance and 
the recently announced dual dollar 
savings plan. 


Hastings, Minnesota—The First 
National Bank of Hastings will ob- 
serve its 100th anniversary on No- 
vember 8, 9 and 10. As part of the 
celebration the bank staff will be 
dressed in 1856-style clothing for the 
three day period. 


St. Louis, Missouri—Directors of 
the State Bank and Trust Company 
of Wellston have voted to increase 
capital stock from $600,000 to $750,- 
000 by the issuance of a stock divi- 
dend of 12.05 per cent (3000 shares) , 
and sale of an additional 3000 shares. 


Chicago, Illinois—O. Paul Decker, 
for 26 years an officer of the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and now 
chairman of its 
investment com- 
mittee, has been 
elected president 
of the National 
Boulevard Bank 
of Chicago, it was 
announced by 
Myron F. Rat- 


cliffe, chairman 





MR. DECKER 


of the board. 

Henry E. Lee, National Boulevard 
president since 1949, will become vice 
chairman. Hugh M. Driscoll will con- 
tinue as executive vice president. 

Mr. Decker, 53, is a native Chica- 
goan and serves as director of two 
railroads, three other firms and the 
Glencoe National Bank. He began 
his banking career in 1919. 


Riverside, California — Bevan 
Johnson, a senior vice president of 
the Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Riverside, has been ap- 
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GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS got its first drive-in banking facility when the 
Gardner Trust Company opened a new branch. Lines of the new structure are 
highlighted by the photo above, taken just before the branch opened for business. 
Below, Mayor Ulric O. Fredette makes the first deposit. Located next to a new 
super-market, the drive-in bank has parking space for 200 automobiles. 





pointed a member of the board of 
directors, according to an announce- 
ment by Elden Smith, president. Mr. 
Johnson joined Citizens as vice pres- 
ident in charge of mortgage loans in 
1952. He has had broad experience 
in various types of business enter- 
prises. 


Los Angeles, California—William 
O. Whitaker has been named vice 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions and new accounts by the Gar- 
field Commercial and Savings Bank, 
it was announced by W. E. Kieke- 
napp, executive vice president and 
manager. Before coming to Los An- 
geles Mr. Whitaker was associated 
with several banks in the midwest. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — A 
Trust Training School will be con- 
ducted for the first time by the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association next 


summer on the campus of the Penn- 
sylvania State University, June 23 
to 29. Sponsors of the training school 
are the PBA Trust Division and Penn- 
sylvania State University. William E. 
Abel, vice president and trust officer 
of Barclay-Westmoreland Trust Com- 
pany, Greensburg, will be school di- 
rector. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—Edward M. 
Sullivan, former zone sales manager 
of the Burroughs Corporation, Min- 
neapolis branch, has been appointed 
manager of the new St. Paul area 
office. William G. Bertossi, former 
zone service manager in Minneapolis, 
has been named area service manager. 

BOUGHT 


All Negotiations Confidential 


A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 






FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
WITH CAPITAL TO INVEST 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 





BOX 1435 N 
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Chicago, Illinois—Appointment of 
Clifford E. Kline as vice president of 
the Chatham 
Bank of Chicago 
has been an- 
nounced by Wal- 
ter J. Riley, pres- 
ident. Mr. Kline 
will be in direct 
charge of busi- 
ness and custom- 
er relations. 

Active for se- 
veral years in banking circles, Mr. 
Kline also has had broad experience 
in the commercial field of business 
and until recently was associated with 
Sidney Wanzer & Sons, Inc., in an 
executive capacity. 


MR. KLINE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin—Emil J. 
Bressler has retired as cashier of the 
Bank of Menomonie, ending a 46- 
year banking career in this city. 
Named to succeed him was Gordon 
Skouge, who has been assistant cash- 
ier and formerly was with the Kraft 
State Bank here. 

Mr. Bressler spent his entire bank- 
ing career in the present bank build- 
ing. He started there with with old 
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Schutte & Quilling Bank, which was 
merged with the Bank of Menomonie 
in 1924, 


San Francisco, California — Ap- 
pointment of William D. Bramhall as 
an assistant vice president and pro- 
motion of Willis L. Warner to assist- 
ant cashier at The Bank of Cal- 
ifornia has been announced by Elliott 
McAllister, chairman of the board. 

Before joining the bank staff, Mr. 
Bramhall was Eastern representative 
of the Farmers & Merchants Nationa! 
Bank in Los Angeles. Mr. Warner 
was with the Irving Trust Company 
in New York before coming to the 
Bay area in 1951. 


Washington D. C.—The gold key 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers was 
awarded to two bank officials at the 
NABAC convention here. 

Winners were Henry G. Diefen- 
bach, vice president and comptroller 
of the United States Trust Company 
of New York, and James J. Cam- 
bridge Jr., general auditor of the 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 





Francisco. The awards were in rec- 
ognition of their outstanding con- 


tributions to the work of NABAC. 
e 


Chicago, Illinois—John F. Aus- 
tin Jr., president of the T. J. Bettes 
Company, Houston, Texas, was elect- 
ed president of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America at the 
forty-third annual convention here. 
He succeeds Lindell Peterson of 
Chicago. 


Houston, Texas—A Harrel Black- 
shear has been elected vice president 
of Houston Bank & Trust Company, 
it was announced by Oscar R. Wey- 
rich, president. Mr. Blackshear was 
with the United States National Bank, 
Galveston, as an assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


Chicago, Illinois—Election of a di- 
rector and appointment of three new 
officers was announced by Lawrence 
F. Stern, chairman of the board, 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company. 

Charles J. Haines, president of the 
National Cylinder Gas Company, was 
named a director, succeeding Charles 
A. Liddle, who resigned. 

The new officers are Robert C. 
Hansen, assistant secretary, in charge 
of the Trust Department; Jack P. 
Katz and Brendan J. Stewart, both 
assistant cashiers. 


Wilmington, Delaware—Promo- 
tion of two Equitable Security Trust 
Company officers to the position of 
assistant comptroller has been an- 
nounced by Edwin P. Neilan, presi- 
dent. Named to the positions were 
Donald R. Schnee and Walter E. 
Trabbold. 

Mr. Schnee started with Equitable 
as a messenger in 1929, while Mr. 
Trabbold joined the staff in 1940, 
also as a messenger. 


Atlanta, Georgia—Two vice pres- 
idents of the Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank have retired. They are 
Alva G. Maxwell and T. I. Miller, 
who have seen C & S_ deposits in- 
crease tenfold to more than four hun- 
dred million dollars during their as- 
sociation with the bank. 
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A Regular Feature 
Written EXCLUSIVELY for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
By the President of a 
Country Bank 








Certainly it’s ever true that a little 
foresight and planning can fore- 
stall much sadness and frustration. 
All of us know that but get so busy 
with day to day events that we 
don’t take the time we should to 
think about and plan for the future. 
I am thinking along these lines 
because of the problem that Clar- 
ence S. tossed on my desk this 
morning. As of now I don’t know 
whether we can work things out 
for Clarence. But I do know that 
he wouldn’t be in an uncertain 
position today if he had spent more 
time in planning for the future. 
Clarence is the surviving part- 
ner in a furniture store operation. 
The other partner died two months 
ago, leaving his share of the busi- 
ness to his wife. She wants to sell 
her share to Clarence, but he has- 
n’t got the money to swing the deal. 


Insurance Plan 


There you have it—the classic 
story of frustration for a surviv- 
ing partner. When I have more in- 
formation, Ill know whether our 
bank will be able to rescue him 
from his dilemma. If we can’t, 
Clarence either will acquire a new 
partner involuntarily or will sell 
his share in the business, too. 

If I had known a year ago what 
I know now about Clarence’s fur- 


niture business, I’d have sent to 
him the insurance man who worked 
out a plan to make sure that there 
will be continuing independent 
management of our bank. 

All but a few shares of our 
bank’s stock are owned by one of 
my associates and me. For a year 
now we've been operating under a 
plan which insures that neither of 
us ever will find himself in the un- 
happy position that Clarence is in. 

There’s not much that’s new or 
revolutionary about our plan, with 
this exception: the bank is par- 
ticipating in the financing of it. 

Here’s how the plan is set up: 

First of all, my partner and I 
signed a buy and sell agreement. 
He agreed to buy my stock in 
event of my death; I agreed to buy 
his should his death precede mine. 

To make sure we had the money 
to make the stock purchase, each 
of us took out a life insurance 
policy. He’s my beneficiary; I’m 
his. 


Our Cost Drops 


Because both of us are past 50, 
the premiums were substantial. 
The first year’s premimum for two 
policies of $200,000 each totaled 
$17,804. This would have been too 
much of a jolt for either one of us 
had it not been for the bank par- 
ticipation feature. 

Under this feature, the bank 
buys the cash surrender value of 
our policies as an asset. This year, 
the cash surrender value is $3,140. 
The bank pays this amount, leav- 
ing our share at $14,664, instead 
of the original $17,804. 

The longer the policies are in 
force, the greater is their cash 


surrender value. Therefore, as 
years go on, the bank’s share of 
the cost will increase, while ours 
will decline. 

Next year, for example, the sec- 
ond year the policy will be in 
force, the bank will pay $10,784 
of the $17,612 premium, while our 
share will be only $6,828. 

After five years, the amount of 
premiums paid will total $87,146, 
of which the bank will have paid 
$47,190, with the remainder— 
$39,956—being paid by my as- 
sociate and me. 

When either of us dies, the bank 
will first be paid its cash surrender 
value, with the rest going to the 
survivor for purchase of the de- 
cedent’s stock. 

One of my first questions when 
this program was outlined to me 
was whether the cash surrender 
asset would be acceptable to the 
bank supervisory authorities. | was 
assured by the insurance man that 
it would be. When I checked for 
myself I found that state and fed- 
eral authorities in a number of 
states have accepted this type of 
asset as being proper and within 
statutory definitions. 


Interest Loss 


There’s one drawback to the cash 
surrender asset, but that to me is 
not a serious defect. The bank 
money tied up in this asset earns 
no interest. 

But there’s a compensating fac- 
tor. The no interest investment is 
insuring that the bank will have 
management which has been 
proved successful. 

That, briefly, is the plan which 
insures that neither my associate 
nor I ever will be confronted with 
the same problem that brought 
Clarence to my desk this morning. 

There is an aspect of this plan 
that is of special significance to 
independent banks. With con- 
tinuity of management assured, 
there is less likelihood of an in- 
dependent banker arriving at the 
point where he is in position that 
makes him an easy prospect for 
a purchase offer from a holding 
company. Foresight and planning 
along the lines outlined above can 
prevent chain domination. 
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"Graveyard Advertising’ 
Has Unmourned Death 


“Graveyard Advertising is a ‘Dead Duck.’ ” 

That was the attention-arresting heading on a publicity 
release which reached our desk recently. We believed it 
so interesting we thought we’d share it with our readers. 

The release was a summary of remarks made to the 
Financial Public Relations Association at Dallas, Texas, 
by Ed Lucht, assistant vice president of the Merchandise 
National Bank, Chicago. 

Mr. Lucht observed, with obvious pleasure, that livelier 
advertising techniques are now being used by banks. He 
remarked: 

“Many bank ads are alive with stimulating, refreshing 
advertising techniques which are fast replacing the moss- 
covered graveyard methods so prevalent for so long. 

“These cemetery creations, with their giant bold face 
headings such as ‘STABILITY’ or ‘STRENGTH’ or 
‘SECURITY’ were set like a headstone on solid columns of 
numerals and dollar signs identified by ‘gobbledegook.’ 

“The kiss-off copy at the end carried the list of direc- 
tors, and if there was enough space (or the directors 
didn’t object to seeing their names in microscopic type) 
the officers’ names also appeared. 

“Then looming behind the bank signature was an il- 
lustration of the twenty-two ton vault door which re- 
sembled the entrance to the family plot.” 

Biting comment, isn’t it? But from there Mr. Lucht 
went on to present some lively and constructive ideas. 
Such as: 

@ Instead of “Auto Loans at’ Bank Rates,” how about 
something like “We Said ‘Yes’ 8,000 Times!” That shows 
a lot of people came to you for help and that bankers 
don’t say “No” as often as people think. 

@ Rather than a headline like “Checking Accounts 
Are Convenient”—try “Carry your Cash in Your Foun- 
tain Pen.” That creates a picture, dramatizes the story 
on convenience, safety and similar alvantages—and, it 
stops the eye on its way to your competitor’s ad on the 
next page. 

@ “Have You Made Your Will Yet?” would come out 
of the creative mind as “What Price a Widow’s Tears?” 
Compelling stuff to a husband and father. 

@ Not “Have You Tried a Low-Cost Checking Ac- 
count?” But “Would You Like to Go to the Head of the 
Line?” That hits ’em between the eyes and conjures 
visions of long lines at bill paying time. 

@ The younger generations might laugh at a heading 
like “Save For Your Future,” but “Would You Like 
$1,000?” would set their thought chambers to rockin’ and 
rollin’. 
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Regular ‘Payments’ 
To Save Money 


A huge mountain of automobiles, refigerators, tele- 
vision sets, furniture, etc., has been purchased in America 
on the instalment plan. Making regular payments is a 
deep-rooted tradition in America. 

This tradition has been put to work to increase savings 
deposits by the Alton Banking & Trust Company in Alton, 
Illinois, in what the bank terms its “Pay ’N Save” Plan. 
Savers get a coupon book, just as if they were paying 
instalments, but every time they make a payment it goes 
into a savings account, rather than toward debt retirement. 

Any saver who fails to make a payment gets the same 
attention from the bank that goes to a borrower. An in- 
stalment loan collector contacts the saver and trys to 
collect the payment. This technique, the bank believes, 
“will help these, people establish regular savings habits.” 

A massive promotion effort alerted the community to 
the fact the program was being offered by the bank. Con- 
tests spurred interest of employes in the plan, which has 
been tremendously more successful than anticipated. 

Lawrence Keller Jr., the bank’s president, has prepared 
an interesting article on plan. The article appears in this 
issue of The INDEPENDENT BANKER and we recommend 
that you read it. The plan is an example of ingenuity at 
work in solving a difficult banking problem. 


The ’Big Fringe’ 


That old standby to the effect that “it’s not the initial 
cost but the upkeep” could well be paraphrased by em- 
ployers to “it’s not the wages but the fringe benefits.” 

A survey of 1,000 firms recently showed that fringe 
benefits averaged $819 per employe in 1955, up $99 from 
the 1953 average. Included in the fringe benefits were 
payments for pensions, vacations and Social Security, 
among others. 

The $819 breaks down as follows: $254 for pensions 
and insurance, $254 for vacations and holidays; $145 
for old age and survivors insurance, unemployment com- 
pensation, workmen’s compensation, etc.; $89 for rest 
periods and $77 for miscellaneous. 

Average payment in 1955 was 20.3 per cent of payroll 
or 39.2 cents per payroll hour. 

Firms in the Northeastern section reported the highest 
payments, followed by those in the West, East North 
Central and Southeast. 
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Buffalo Industrial Bank 


COURT AND PEARL STREETS 
RALPH W. STODDARD Buffalo 2,New York tN eMC 
PRESIDENT 2087 SENECA STREET 


Our 40th Year of Service 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We have used National equipment since 1929 when we installed 
our first window posting machines, Since then we have enjoyed 
substantial growth, and today have more than 36, 000 customers, 


We were one of the first banks to install your Commercial Teller 
machines in all our offices, and the first bank in New York State 
to utilize National cycle posting machines in our Consumer Credit 
Depart ment, 


PRIDE OF THE BANK are several Class 31 Accounting Ma- As a result of our many years of experience with your machines 
chines used for cycle posting on installment loans. This was and extensive studies made during our various installations, we 
the first installation of this type in New York State. are convinced that National machines offer the highest level of 
economical operating efficiency, audit control, and dependable 
service. We have completely mechanized almost every depart- 
ment, with 24 National machines presently in operation, 


We estimate these National machines pay for themselves every 
four years through savings in personnel, maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, giving us an annual return of about 25% on our in- 
vest ment, 


RWS/hg 


RALPH W. STODDARD, Presi- , & ; 
dent, finds Nationals a prof- MEMBER: FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
itable investment. 











“Our @alional Machines 
return 25% annually through savings- 


offer highest level of economical operating efficiency” 


Banks are finding that Nationals 
quickly pay for themselves, then re- 
turn a profit on the original invest- 
ment. For a free demonstration of 
how your banking operation can 
benefit from the use of National 
equipment, call your nearby National 
representative, a trained systems 
analyst. Look in the yellow pages of 
your phone directory. 


SPEED AND OPERATING EFFICIENCY with National Class 41 Bank Teller Machines keep 
customers happy and confident of reliability. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayron 9, on0 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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